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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








THE APRIL CONVENTION 


The sixtieth annual convention of the 
Kentucky Education Association will be 
held April 13th to 16th, 1932. President 
Bradner has completed his program. He 
is bringing to Kentucky some of the most 
interesting and stimulating personalities 
in American education. Make your plans 
now to be in Louisville for the first program 
on Wednesday evening and don’t leave 
until the last program has closed on 
Saturday morning. The Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association needs you and you need 
the inspiration and the help that it can 
give you. We are counting upon your 
presence in Louisville for the entire 
convention program. 


“GO TELL AUNT NANCY” 


‘Miss Bess Alice Owens has contributed 
to this issue of the JouRNAL a delightfully 
interesting story of Kentucky folk songs. 
It should be read by every teacher in the 
State. Kentucky is a rich field for old 
ballads. Most of us have heard our 
fathers and mothers and our grandfathers 
and grandmothers sing songs that we 
never hear today. 

This heritage of ballads was not confined 
to our mountains. Every section of Ken- 
tucky had its interesting songs. that 
should be preserved. Read ‘Go Tell 
Aunt Nancy,” and then find at least one 
song our forefathers sang and send it to 
Miss Owens, Pikeville, or to Mr. R. E. 
me 1317 Heyburn Building, Louis- 
ville. 


THE LAST CALL 


Has your county or your city enrolled 
all of its members in the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association? Are you in the 100 per 
cent column for 1932? 

The Kentucky Education Association is 
fighting your battles for you and it is doing 
most effective work. But it cannot con- 





tinue its effectiveness without your sup- 
port. You—the teachers of Kentucky 
—are the Kentucky Education Association. 

Have you paid your dues to your 
association? It is hardly fair to live in a 
home and not contribute to the expense of 
the household, is it? The Kentucky 
Education Association is your professional 
home. If you are a good citizen you will 
help to support the organization that works 
year in and year out for you and for the 
welfare of our State. 


Enroll today. Come to Louisville April 
13th. Help to build for Kentucky. The 
Kentucky Education Association needs 
you, and you need the help of a strong 
State Organization of men and women in 
education. 





TIME FOR COURAGE AND 
FOR FAITH 


The United States is going through one 
of the most difficult periods in the history 
of the country. Business is probably at 
as low an ebb as at any time in our history. 
Undoubtedly there are more people out of 
employment and more room for discourage- 
ment than at any other period of our 
development. Even though this is true 
the United States has more food for distri- 
bution and more goods available for use 
than the needs of the country can possibly 
demand. We are a nation of great wealth 
and our prosperity in the future is un- 
questioned. 

Kentucky, like the United States as a 
whole, has felt the effects of our so-called 
depression, a depression in the midst of 
plenty. There is probably no other state 
in the Union in better financial condition 
than Kentucky. We have a floating debt 
of perhaps fourteen millions of dollars, 
which, in comparison to our wealth, is of 
little consequence. We are not an indus- 
trial state; therefore we do not have any 
considerable number of people out of 
employment. Our farmers made good 


crops in 1931, and except for conditions in 
our coal fields, our population as a whole 
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has not suffered greatly from lack of em- 
ployment. 

There is no need in Kentucky for any 
great worry about our financial status. 
Kentucky needs, perhaps as much as any 
other state in the Union, a reorganization 
of her entire taxation system, so that taxes 
for the operation of the government may 
be drawn equitably and fairly from those 
sources that are able to pay. Our program 
for raising revenue should be revised and 
made modern. This can be done and 
must be done. 

This is not a time to be uneasy or wor- 
ried. It is a time for courage and for faith. 
It is not a time for decreased interest in 
education, or decreased appropriations for 
education. In such times as these the schools 
must be made more efficient so that 
citizenship may be better trained to the 
end that our statesmen in the future may 
have a clearer understanding of the funda- 
mental problems that underlie sound 
government. What Kentucky needs today 
is clear thinking, honest effort, and earnest 
determination to build for the Common- 
wealth a program so sound and so secure 
that the future of the State will be assured. 
This can only be done through increased 
efficiency in the public schools of the State. 
If the schools are crippled, the security of 
the State becomes endangered. 


LIFE’S PURPOSE 


Stand for something—something worthy 
to build a life around. As your aim, so 
your life is. Your purpose, like an 
amulet, will guard you from failure. While 
it remains intact, your life cannot be 
broken. Poverty cannot hold you down, 
disease cannot weaken, adversity cannot 
crush. Your life remains, and you alone 
can break it. It takes a strong impulse to 
live life out to the end. If you live to no 
true purpose, your life is a burden on the 
atmosphere, and death will come to you 
long before you even suspect it. All 
around you are those who have died 
already —perhaps riever have lived at all. 
More terrible than ghosts or disembodied 
spirits is the spectacle we see every day of 
spiritless bodies—the forms of those who 
move and breathe when we know them 
to be dead.— David Starr Jordan in the 
Kansas Teacher. 


NOTED SPEAKERS FOR 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Plans for the sixty-first annual program 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
are nearing completion. Announcement 
of the complete program will be made in 
the near future. All details of the con- 
vention will appear in the April issue of 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, which will 
be in the mails about the first of the month. 

It has been the aim of President Bradner 
and those assisting him, to present to the 
educators of the State and the profession 
in general a noteworthy program. All of 
the out-of-State speakers secured for the 
general program are nationally known as 
progressive leaders of the profession. On 
the evening programs will appear some 
of the most noted public speakers, including 
General Smedley S. Butler, Tom Skeyhill 
and one other to be announced later. The 
following out-of-State speakers have been 
scheduled: 


Dr. Wa. JoHN Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Miss MattiE LEE THomAs, Department 
of Education, Columbia, S. C. 


Miss FLORENCE HALE, President, N. E. 
A., Augusta, Me. 


Dr. WIiLLis A. Sutton, Superintendent 
of Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


C. F. Hospan, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


J. C. Wricut, Director, Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. L. A. PECHSTEIN, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





All the problems of business, industry, 
society, crime, lie in this one thing—that 
is, that every citizen, that every man, 
that every woman, that every child from 
kindergarten to old age shall have his job 
—and the job of the childhood of this 
nation is to go to school, and the job of 
the rest of this nation is to provide work 
for those who have none.—Willis A. 
Sutton. 


A Better Program of Education 
For Kentucky 


By James H. RicHMonpn, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Conditions are rapidly developing which make it appear that 
there is a better day ahead for public schools in Kentucky. The 
Educational Commission bill providing for a Commission to study 
Kentucky’s educational problems is nearing its passage through 
the Legislature. A surprising amount of inter est has been shown 
in this Commission, and every public educational institution in 
the State has indorsed the proposed Commission plan. 


It will be the duty of the Commission to evaluate and ap- 
praise Kentucky’s present program of education with the view 
of making recommendations for improvement. The Commis- 
sion will also undertake to determine the nature of Kentucky’s 


responsibility for the support of public education. The Eduea- 
tional Commission bill provides that the recommendations of the 
Commission may be incorporated in a revised body of school Jaws 
for the State. 


The Commission will work with the Kentucky Education 
Association and will have the co-operation of the committee ap- 
pointed last year by the president of the Kentucky Education 
Association to work on an educational program. Under the pres- 
ent plans, the Kentucky Education Association committee will 
continue in existence during the life of the Commission, and will 
act as a consulting and advising committee for the Commission. 
The services of the committee in this capacity will be invaluable. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the president of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for creating this commitiee, since 
its work has already helped to clarify and pave the way for the 
Educational Commission. 


The wholehearted co-operation of the educational agencies 
of the State with the Educational Commission and the State De- 
partment of Education makes the outlook for public education 
bright. The forces are united in an effort to bring about a better 
program of education for Kentucky. Patriotic Kentuckians can- 
not be satisfied with a program of public education that permits 
our present educational rating among the states. 
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Using the Library of the Twelve- 
Grade School’ 


By Mary KATHERINE LEE, 
Franklin County Schools 


Four years ago the Frankfort, Kentucky, 
Rotary Club sponsored a library program 
for the rural schools of Franklin County. 
Two libraries were bought, each consisting 
of 134 books selected by the committee 
appointed by the club. One library was 
given to the one-teacher eight-grade schools 
and the other given to the twelve grade 
schools. The school in each group making 
the highest efficiency score for the year had 
the privilege of keeping the library for one 
school year. In this way each library 
has passed from one school to another, and 
has become in fact a ‘‘circulating”’ library. 


Little effort was made during the first 
two years of the library program to ascer- 
tain to what extent the libraries were used 
by the pupils in the schools. At the close 
of the school year 1930-31, a study was 
made to determine the usefulness of each 
book in the library used in the twelve-grade 
schools. To that end a careful study was 
made of the extent to which each book 
circulated, which books were read most, 
which least, and possible factors that in- 
fluenced their circulation. 


To what extent does size of book influ- 
ence its circulation among twelve-grade 
children? Table I will throw some light 
on this question. Five books had fewer 
than 100 pages. These were taken out 
an aggregate of 60 times or 12 times per 
book. Nine books had more than 400 
pages; eight were taken out an aggregate 
of 30 times and one never left the shelves. 
Fifty-two books ranging in size from 100 
to 199 pages were taken out 440 times, 
making an average of more than eight 
withdrawals per book. Books with fewer 
than 200 pages appear to be more popular 
than larger books. Whether popularity 
depends on size, content, or emphasis given 
to the book by the teacher is not clear, 
but size likely influences popularity of 
books. 

*The writer was assisted in collecting the material for this 


article by Dr. R. E. Jaggers, State Supervisor of Rural Ele- 
Mentary Schools, Frankfort, Ky. 


TABLE I. PopuLarity oF 115 Books IN 
TERMS OF TIMES TAKEN FROM THE 
LIBRARY 








Number of books 


No. No. 
taken |not taken 


Times taken out 





Number 
of pages Average 


Total per book 





Lessthan 99.. 5 0 62 
52 0 440 
29 131 
2A 74 

8 30 

















15 | 12 


737 





Further evidence of influence of the size 
of books on their popularity is shown in 
Table II. This table shows the sizes of 
130 books in the library with numbers of 
pages in each. The median number of 
pages is approximately 213; with five con- 
taining fewer than 100, and 36 with more 
than 300 pages. | 


TABLE II. Size oF Booxs In TwELvr- 
GRADE SCHOOL LIBRARY 








Number of pages Number of books 

50- 99 
100-149 
150-199 
200-249 
250-299 
300-up 








Total numbers of books. . 
Median(approximately) 
number of pages 








A study of the 29 most popular books 
shows that the median number of pages is 
186. Only 11 of the 29 had 200 or more 
pages. These 29 books were taken out 
em or an average of 16 times per 

ook. 


Twelve books were never taken from the 
shelves during the school term and 25 were 
taken only once. Of the 12 not taken from 
the shelves nine have more than 200 pages 
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you when help is most needed. Whether you are interested in securing 
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during the entire session of the K. E. A. 


























and six have more than 300 pages. Of the 
25 taken out only once, two have over 400 
pages, seven more than 300, and 17 more 
than 200. This leaves 11 of the unpopular 
books out of a total of 37 with fewer than 
200 pages. 

To what extent did the 134-volume 
library meet the needs of all the pupils in 
the twelve-grade school? This may be 
answered in part when it is known how 
many different books were borrowed by 
pupils of the various grades and the 
approximate number of total withdrawals 
made by the pupils ineach grade. Astudy 
of Table III, will throw some light on the 
question. The first grade borrowed no 
books and the seventh grade withdrew 
more books than any other grade. The 
aggregate number of books withdrawn 
by all the grades was 360 and the aggregate 
number of times they were withdrawn was 
784. This means that an average number 
withdrawn per grade was 30, and the 
average number of times they were ‘with- 
drawn by each grade was 65. In grades 
one to eight inclusive the average number 
of books withdrawn was 41 per grade while 
in grades nine to twelve inclusive the average 
per grade was eight. Each of grades one 
to eight withdrew the 41 books 93 times, 
while each of grades nine to twelve inclu- 
sive borrowed the eight books ten times. 


It should be remembered that the second- 
ary grades are provided other library 
facilities than the Rotary Library. The 
secondary library is selected to meet the 
specific needs of the pupils in these grades 
and is more of the supplementary type. 

Twenty-nine books each of which was 
borrowed ten or more times, are listed in 
Table IV. The median number of times 





each book was borrowed is approximately 
16. With three exceptions each book was 
borrowed by pupils in four or more grade 
levels. Whether the books were read 
after they were borrowed the records do 
not show. 


TABLE III. Books WITHDRAWN BY 
DIFFERENT GRADES 














Number of books| Aggregate times 

Grade borrowed borrowed 
Ose 0 0 
BWO x5 eww aie 32 37 
ft 29 60 
SOT GaSe 26 53 
CC ae 39 89 
eae 39 78 
SEVEN. ca. ass 79 243 
Eight........ 81 181 
See 17 19 
UST 5 8 
Eleven...... 6 9 
Twelve...... 7 7 

Total... 360° 784 











In this analysis of the use of the library 
in the twelve-grade schools in Franklin 
County there is not an attempt to say that 
the number of pages in a book is the 
criterion for its selection. The study does 
show that the books with fewer than 200 
pages are taken from the shelves more 
frequently by pupils of all ages than books 
of more than 200 pages. If the teacher 
called attention to certain books and failed 
to do so for others it is probable that such 
emphasis or lack of emphasis influenced 
the children’s choice. No data are avail- 
able to show this. The books in the 


library are of the recreational instead of 
the supplemental type and since they are 
of this type pupils were free to exercise 
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their own judgment in the selection of books. 

This limited study of one small library is 
suggestive since it raises the question of 
the influence of size of books that should 
go into the recreational reading library 


of the elementary schools. Further study 
should be made to see whether the tendency 
apparent in this study persists in other 
libraries. It is the plan of the writer to 
continue the study. 


TABLE IV. TWENTY-NINE MOST POPULAR BOOKS. 























No. Times Grades 

Author Title of book pages | borrowed borrowing 
EMMIS os nessa uica cere LEER 20 SEY (oe 188 27 2-3-4-5-6-7-8 
Colt een: Fifty Famous Stories:....0-<0.0.0000s 172 13 2-7-8-9 
Chin aera Little Folksof ManyLands......... 111 21 4-5-6-7-8 
GND va oisiaia tees tier sicoivai ens Adventures of Pinocchio............ 212 12 2-5-7-2 
BBD ier as. cacy ctiese ot The Tree Dwellers... 6.0.66 06:50:00.0 131 11 2-3-5-7-8 
PROEE ixe eG sk suas Boy and Girl Heroes. ....... << as<008% 137 14 2-5-6-7-8 
HIME Vrneciiei eneuner PAGUIO MBIT SINE. 566:0:6:< $0)5\ci0is's:sie.06 « 60 22 2-4-5-6-7-8 
CUS erie eee Cla tS Re ee oe Seer 86 25 2-3-4-6-7-8-1 
GeaVeriees ss kaise ce ee Overall Boys in Switzerland........ 158 26 2-3-5-6-7-8 
NORRIE eos ict Se Ss aces Sunbonnet Babiesin Holland....... 147 25 3-5-6-7-8 
Og ne a ge RG 1G RO RITAB e965 5S sdal gis elslene. balay eee 204 10 7-8 
WBE cee esaicvoreo Gis eae SAUNA MEN sal area, shasta auc ectuouaiers: Crea 325 11 7-8 
PARI csc savers abies slo nneres NS EN peo sre ts oe av fess Wee i ewes 290 11 4-7-8 
DR ee anne ee Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland... 224 15 3-5-6-7-3 
MIRAI, Petra xeon es Cas esos io} FIPDu OF: beat) 5 00) <r ee 337 12 6-7-8 
(TCV [Sa eea sees eini me Francisco, the Filipino. ............ 235 11 2-3-6-7-8 
UNITY Oe a ras Mant, the Goat Boy... .< 6 6icces:600.000: 218 10 5-7-8 
MacCWOnald..... <<:s:.6.00s At the Back of the North Wind..... 126 20 2-3-6-7-8-9 
11 [rc Ea ee ean ce Letters of Polly the Pioneer......... 182 15 3-6-7-8-9 
INTEND covered arsine ieetens Hleartcof Oaks BOOK « ..655.6:0:<66.6-00010s ates 26 2-3-4-5-6-7-8 
CEs oO CIe Lie Rea Hannah-of Kentucky. ......0.06.7.. 148 14 4-5-6-7-8-9 
EST SIR ere a | DO cel ed 07s ea 189 23 3-4-5-6-7-8 
Besta tiene castes Legend of the Red Children........ 142 12 2-6-7-8-9 
CTU bc (aa ere eae Book of Fable and Folk Stories..... 162 Ve 2-3-5-6-7-8 
SOT esd eaten ae era HSIN SLOTIESs c26 5.s.5)5:0:6 6 a eiecdiaigecciad 183 13 3-5-6-7-8 
SIME E lssssie ones coterie Sa IROVNAEGI EDO NOX. 6.015 «:0.5.5 oe. 000.6% 117 2 3-4-5-6-7-8-1 
SURES? 7 10) a ae A Child’s Garden of Verses......... 191 10 L 3-6-7-8 
eS te Neha ts is tes os rise sla Tales from Hans Anderson......... 120 11 3-4-5-6-7-8-9 
DALIBON Gites io Gristle Go Myths of the Red Children......... 154 13 2-3-5-7-8-9 





THE COST OF WAR 


Emil Ludwig in the Saturday Evening 
Post gives the following facts about the 
World War. He is writing about ‘What 
the World Has Done Since the War to 
Establish Peace.’ He says: 


“Ten million men were killed. A parade 
of these dead men, marching ten abreast 
from sunrise to sunset, with a new rank 
passing every two seconds, would take 
forty-six days to pass by a given spot. 
To this number should be added 13,000,000 
missing. There were also 10,000,000 
refugees and 6,000,000 children who had 
lost their fathers. The daily loss of 
human life amounted to 16,585. The 
cost of the war came to a total of $338,- 
000,000,000—in other words, $20,000 for 
every hour since the birth of Christ. 
The war itself cost $9,000,000 an hour 
to wage. In those four years Europe 
lost all the savings it had accumulated 
during a century.” 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION 


A contribution of the nation’s teachers 
to the maintenance of our educational 
systems at their present high standards in 
spite of the depression mounts to nearly 
$82,000,000 according to the result of a 
study of summer school attendance just 
completed by the National Education 
Association. A total of 273,148 teachers 
enrolled in educational courses in the 
summer schools of the colleges and universi- 
ties of fifty-two states and territories of the 
United States in 1931. This is an increase 
of about 3,000 over 1930 summer school 
attendance in education courses. 


At the conservatively estimated average 
cost to each teacher of $300 for board, 
room, clothes, tuition, books, transporta- 
tion, etc., last summer term, these teachers 
spent $81,944,400. The number of teachers 
who attended summer school is approxi- 
mately 29 per cent of the 956,000 teachers 
of the nation. 





Measurement in Education 


By Nort B. Curr, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


Measurement in education is not a 
modern fad or a new-fangled practice. 
Oral examinations date back several cen- 
turies and elaborate written examinations 
were firmly intrenched in the educational 
system of China thirteen hundred years ago. 
We even find that an Oxford student as 
early as 1766, spoke of his examinations as 
“an absolute farce,’’ and that in 1845, 
Horace Mann said the new examination 
(essay) is superior to the oral examination 
for the following reasons: 

1. Itisimpartial. 

2. It is just to pupils. 

3. It is more thorough than older 
forms of examinations. 

4. It prevents the 
ference’’ of the teacher. 

5. It ‘determines, beyond appeal or 
gainsaying, whether the pupils have been 
faithfully and competently taught.’’ 

6. It takes away “‘all possibility of 
favoritism.” 

7. It makes the information obtained 
available to all. 

8. It enables all to appraise the ease or 
difficulty of the questions. 

The arguments advanced by Mann 
nearly a century ago show that attempts to 
improve the measures of improvement in 
education are not wholly novel, and that 
criticism of educational measurements is 
nothing new. Tests have been and are 
passing through stages of development 
comparable to those that measurements of 
length and weight went through centuries 
ago. At one time the “hand”’ or “foot”’ 
was used as a unit for measuring. Since 
all hands and all feet were not the same 
size, such units were very crude and inex- 
act. Disagreements were common and 
the king’s foot came to be used as a 
standard measure; the standard yard 
stick is said to have been the length of the 
arm of King Henry I. Whether this history 
of the origins of measurement is accurate 
is not important now. The thing which 
really matters is that we have accurate 
measures. So much progress has been 
made in the physical sciences in stand- 
ardizing their units of measurement that the 


“officious inter- 





United States Bureau of Standards has 
instruments that will weigh with accuracy 
down to one fifty-millionth of an ounce, 
If it were not possible to measure to the 
five-thousandth part of an inch, we could 
not have the automobiles of today. Many 
measuring instruments are so accurate 
that it is possible for two workers to 
measure the same thing accurately or for 
the same worker to apply the instruments 
a second time and secure results that agree 
with his first. For example: Jordan tells 
of a surveyor who was secured to measure 
a very important piece of land. He made 
certain measures with extreme care to 
determine the position of a corner stone 
and then told his helper to stick his staff 
at a designated point to find the stone, 
but no stone was found. The surveyor 
went over his work a second and a third 
time without success. Then he told the 
helper to dig up the ground near the 
designated spot as the stone must be near. 
In this way it was found that a grindstone 
had been used for the corner stone and 
that the staff had been plunged on each 
of the three successive trials through 
the hole in the center of the stone. 


The principles of accuracy and precision 
that are so well illustrated in scientific 
measurements apply also to the measure- 
ment of achievement. But will teachers 
ever approach such a high degree of ac- 
curacy with their methods of measurement? 
They certainly should try to grade ac- 
curately. If.a teacher gives a child a 
grade or rating that does not coincide with 
his parents conviction as to what he should 
have the teacher is accused of unfairness 
or inability. A teacher, on the other 
hand, who grades with a fairly high degree 
of reliability finds it improves relations 
with parents, pupils, and supervisors. 


What types of examinations are used in 
schools to measure improvement? The 
oral test, although generally considered 
weak and unreliable, has been used for a 
long time as a measuring instrument and 
it seems destined to have a long life in the 
classroom. This informal test, however, 
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Kentucky [Reading 
Circle [Books 


1931-32 


“Newer Ways with Children"—By M. 
V. O’Shea. Price $2.85. 

‘“‘A Game Program in Physical Educa- 
tion”—By Jessie Rand Tanner. Price $1.25. 


“Children at the Cross-Roads”—By Agnes 
E. Benedict. Price $1.25. 

“Pupil Citizenship'’—By Diemer-Mullen. 
Price $1.80. 

“The Marks of an Educated Man”—By 
Wiggam. Price $1.90. 


All of the above books may be obtained 
by sending order direct to the Kentucky 
Education Association, 1317-1318 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville, Ky. All orders should 
be accompanied by check, draft, postal money 
order, or school warrant. Superintendents, 
principals and those in charge of extension 
courses are requested to consider these books 
and recommend them for professional 
reading. 
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is more of a teaching than a testing device. 
The formal tests that are most frequently 
used are of three main types: 

1. The essay type of examination. 

2. The standardized test. 

3. The objective or new type exami- 
nation. 

The space available obviously does not 
permit a detailed discussion here of the 
different types of tests. But one can find 
in current educational literature a mine of 
valuable information on the advantages 
and the disadvantages of each of the types 
of examinations. In fact the numerous 
contributions indicate that movements 
toward the use of more accurate measure- 
ments are, as they have been in the past, 
among the most prominent phases of 
education today. 





The same public which demands annual 
changes in automobile styles and even 
more frequent revisions in the styles of 
women’s hats is likely to be chary and 
Suspicious of changes in schools. Hence 
any far-reaching modification of our public 
school practices should proceed by a 
series of gradual steps.—S. E. Burr. 


CAN EDUCATION BE TEMPORARILY 
NEGLECTED DURING THE 
DEPRESSION? 


By CHARLES HIRE, 
Murray State Teachers College 


At the time of the nation’s birth, it was 
impossible to know exactly what duties and 
responsibilities would eventually devolve 
upon the citizens and to clearly understand 
what preparation and training should be 
given for citizenship. However, educa- 
tion’s key position in a democracy soon 
became evident. Within less than a decade 
after the nation was established, Wash- 
ington discussed the subject of education 
in his farewell address, warning his people 
that they “should promote... . as an 
object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge.” 


Washington’s interest in education was a 
matter of statesmanship, not of pedagogy. 
He was interested in education as an insti- 
tution for guaranteeing the life and growth 
of the democracy. The Father of Our 
Country was concerned with education as 
an institution for promoting equal oppor- 
tunities to all persons regardless of social 
rank, thus preventing a permanent crystal- 
lization of classes, and as an institution 
which would perpetuate the liberty for 
which he and his armies had fought for 
seven bitter years. It is probable that our 
first President had sentiments much like 
those expressed in 1830 in a Philadelphia 
workingmen’s meeting, which unanimously 
resolved that ‘‘there can be no real liberty 
without a wide diffusion of real intel- 
ligence .... that until means of equal 
instruction shall be equally secured to all, 
liberty is but an unmeaning word, and 
equality an empty shadow.” 


Although Washington ventured his ideas 
regarding the importance of education 
without data to guide him, his advice 
could not have been better even if given 
today, in the light of our century and a half 
of experience in the democracy. Recent 
studies have revealed that of those whom 
we have selected as officials of the state 
and national governments, and of those who 
have reached positions of influence outside 
the official circle of the government, more 
than ninety-six per cent have received 
school education and less than four per 
cent claim to have reached their positions 
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without the assistance of the school. Such 
studies have revealed also that persons 
actually do rise from all social levels to 
positions of influence through the school 
system, thus promoting a more genuine 
democracy. 

In our democracy each new generation 
makes its own America. Also each new 
generation is prepared to a great extent by 
the generation just preceding. The prepara- 
tion which any generation gives those who 
are to follow, that is, those in its homes as 
children, is largely through the school 
system which it provides and supports. 
In the interest of the boys and girls of our 
own homes, it is essential that we make 
their America of tomorrow the very best 
possible by providing the best possible 
educational advantages today. 


We cannot give our youth the best 
possible educational advantages unless 
we provide them with the best possible 
system of schools. Hence, if neglect of 
our schools during the depression will 
result in a poorer system, such negligence 
is unjust to the youth. Ofcourse, the time 
when a child will reach a definite stage in 
his educational development is delayed 
by a period of poor schooling. Since the 
child of the poorer ranks cannot extend 
his days of education indefinitely, but must 
cease his school attendance and begin his 
self-support by engaging in an active 
occupation at an early age, often in the 
early ’teens, all too frequently before the 
twenties, we see that a loss of school 
opportunities during any of his childhood 
days is a permanent loss which cannot be 
regained. It is a delay which deprives 
him personally of a part of his school 
education, and due to his lack of funds and 
the necessity of working for his livelihood, 
‘this loss cannot be restored at a later date. 
This personal loss which cccurs to every 
child during an educational slump is a very 
serious matter. However the personal loss 
1s not the alarming phase of the slump. The 
alarming and truly distressing side of the 
situation is that the handicap 1s not confined 
to the children immediately concerned, but 
that a penalty is inflicted upon children of the 
future, due to deterioration within the school 
system. 


It is apparent on simple analysis that 
deterioration in the schcol system is 


inevitable if we reduce our educational 
efforts during depressions. 


The personnel 
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of the school system is a part of the product 
which the system itself developed at an 
earlier date. Practically all the teachers, 
principals, superintendents, school board 
members, janitors, etc., have come through 
the school system and are a part of its 
product. To desist from our school efforts 
at any time means that we are beginning 
to prepare a less efficient set of men and 
women for school administration in the 
near future. The poor school personnel 
which we prepare during our slack efforts 
eventually arrives on the scene of action 
in the classroom, and the boys and girls of 
the more prosperous days become their 
pupils. A lower grade of educational 
product voluntarily produced today means 
that inevitably a lower grade of schcol 
system will follow tomorrow, which may be 
the heyday of prosperity. This is especially 
true where the service life of the teacher 
is but two and one-half years as in Ken- 
tucky. It requires more than a decade 
to build up a supply of well-trained 
teachers, but with the present short service 
life of the teacher, two years of neglect in 
teacher preparation practically exhausts 
the supply and again places our children 
under the direction of a poorly prepared 
school personnel. Therefore, during the 
seven or eight years of an economic cycle, 
children attend a poor grade of school 
throughout the depression because it is 
the best that we choose to provide, and 
during the prosperous part of the cycle they 
attend a poor grade of schocl because it is 
impossible to provide better with the 
material which we have just previously pre- 
pared in our educational system. It is 
impossible to ever have a first-class school 
system under a policy of periodic neglect. 


That it is unnecessary to neglect our 
school system during the depression has 
been unmistakably demonstrated by the 
educational progress which Kentucky has 
made during the last ten years. Only a 
decade ago, Kentucky took an educational 
survey of herself and begun improvements 
in her system of education. |Her achieve- 
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ment has been astounding! Her list of 
accredited high schools has lengthened and 
the accredited schools have become more 
widely distributed over the State; require- 
ments for teacher’s certificates have raised; 
teachers’ salaries have increased; college 
attendance has increased; two new State 
teachers colleges have been chartered and 
opened, and, along with two other teachers 
colleges previously established, have raised 
their standards of equipment and instruc- 
tion to levels which have admitted them 
to full membership in the highest college 
accrediting associations in America; and, 
there has been a tremendous advancement 
in the general interest in education. 


The General Assembly of 1930, after the 
depression had already begun, loyally 
supported the youth of the State by revis- 
ing the revenue laws so as to raise funds 
more equitably, by increasing appropria- 
tions for educational advancement, by 
further strengthening the certification laws, 
and by making possible a more general 
distribution of educational advantages 
through the establishment of a fund for 
equalizing teachers’ salaries throughout 
the State. No legislature has been more 
loyal to the fundamental interests of 
Kentucky citizens. 


The miraculous thing is that the cities 
and rural communities have maintained 
their interest and effort for school advance- 
ment throughout the entire depression. 
A slump in educaticnal interest should be 
reflected by community pclicies before it 
is revealed through legislative acts, because 
the community school administrator is 
closer to the source of revenue. However, 
school communities are availing them- 
selves of the better and more thoroughly 
prepared teacher, although the graduated 
salary scale for teachers makes this choice 
the more expensive. New buildings with 
modern classroom equipment are being 
dedicated, and a general uplift of the 
school spirit and the school system has been 


apparent during the whole duration of the 
depression. 


We have the means to keep going; our 
duty to the younger generation demands 
that we carry on. Negligence toward our 
school system spells the loss of the hopes, 
rights, and privileges of that part of our 
population which is still innocent and 
undefiled. Let us not permit these 
children to grow up unprepared for active 
participation in community and national 
affairs. Let us not force them into the 
misery of a permanent helpless class where 
they must sit defenseless and at the mercy 
of those in the ranks of influence, and from 
where they may occasionally recall the 
days of their parents, sometimes looking 
back upon us with the frown of contempt, 
sometimes with drooping lids and a blush 
of shame. Instead, let us prepare them so 
that they can take their places in the ranks 
of influence and can remember us with the 
sentiment of devotion and respect which 
parenthood has the right to expect when it 
has bestowed a noble heritage. In the 
name of man’s duty, in the name of chil- 
dren’s rights, and in the name of demo- 
cracy, let us continue to advance! 


LONE TREE 


Some times a stately tree grows up 

Within some sheltered little cup 

Upon the prairie’s arid ground 

Where grass and stunted shrubs abound— 

A tree so lovely that it seems 

As tho it must be made of dreams; 

A tree that reaches up to God 

From alien pastures of the sod; 

A tree whose leafy branches hold 

Deep secrets that the wind has told; 

A tree that every creature near 

Has learned to love, enjoy, revere. 

And you, who live where trees abide, 

Who never on the prairies ride 

Long, lonely miles where no trees break 

Monotony the bare plains make, 

Will never know the desert prayer 

A lone tree answers, standing there. 
—Jessie M. Gilmore, Rapid City. 


Character Education 


By J. E. Beck, 


Principal Barrett Manual Training School, 
Henderson, Kentucky 


The problem of character education 
might well be divided into four parts: 
General education, or informational work 
in regard to character and ideals; motiva- 
tion; training to success or the destructive 
influence of failures; and the new type 
discipline. 


I. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


If a text is to be used in connection with 
character development in high school work, 
Dr. Wallace Charters’ book may well 
serve as a basis for this work. If a text 
is to be used in the grades the work-books 
by Charters and Beck for each grade may 
prove helpful. The faculty in co-operation 
with the pupils may select a number of 
ideals or traits to concentrate upon. 
These traits may be listed in the order of 
their relative importance and the ten or 
twelve selected may become the goals for 
the character education program. The 
Barrett Manual Training High School in 
Henderson has developed a code which 
grew out of the co-operative planning of 
faculty and pupils. This code is as follows: 


THE CODE OF BARRET MANUAL TRAINING 
HIGH SCHOOL 


1. Honesty—In statement, promise, and deed. 

2. Courresy—Among pupils, to teachers, to 
visitors, to speakers; accommodation. 

3. A four-square personal code for every pail: 

Mentality—Training the mind to be. effi- 
cient, accurate, and independent—to initiate 
and to execute, with courage. 

Morality—Making the ‘‘mores,”” or practices 
asa member of society, such as the conscience 
feels worthy. High moral standards. Well 
expressed in the quotation: “May every 
life that touches mine get therefrom some 
good, some little grace, to make this life 
more worth while, and heaven a surer 
heritage.” 

Spiritual Force—A vow to consider this phase 
of the nature and to form and abide by the 
best spiritual convictions possible. 

Physique—A promise to co-operate in a physi- 
cal education program; to take what the in- 
dividual considers sufficient systematic care 
and thought to make the physical condition 
satisfactory, and such as to withstand the 
strains that chance usually brings to each 
individual. 





4. NosBLeNess AND NosLesse OsLicE—A plac- 
ing of high values on certain standards anda recogni- 
tioa of ta2 odligition that nodleness brings to do 
son2 things for the g2neral good from inner motives 
ani coatrols, even at the cost of p2rsonal inconven- 
ience. 

5. RELIABILITY AND SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY— 
In personal work, in work assigned or undertaken 
or in matters that concern the interest of the school. 

6. UNDERSTANDING—A feeling that fellow-work- 
ers are probably doing the best they can, or an 
honest effort to help them do better; tolerance; the 
ability to get all the evidence in before forming a 
decision, and to b2 sure that decision is just and 
considerate. 

7. Goop- FeLLowsHir—A deliberate attempt to 
like the rest of the school body; to give and take in 
such a way as to make the school more happy and 
successful. 

8. CARE oF Property—A wholesome interest 
in the cleanliness, beauty,and usefulness of school 
property and grounds. 

9. Respecr For Law—A respect for constituted 
authority with a pro.nise to, through life, earnestly 
endeavor to make that authority right and just. 

10. Unearp Pustic ServicE—An effort to 
engige in som2 activity for the general good for 
waich the individual gains no im nadiate personal 
reward. 

11. APPRECIATION. 

12. LEADERSHIP AND Co-opERATION—An effort 
on the part of the Student Council and Student Body 
to have every student lead in at least one activity 
during his course here and to co-operate in other 
activities. Leadership record to be kept on back 
of record sheet in principal’s office for sending to 
colleges. 

I pledge myself to observe in orey particular 
the code above, as adopted by B. H. S. 
In case of radical infringement of the code I agree 
to abide cheerfully by the decision of the group. 


II. MorivaTION 


* Motivation is finding the good traits which 
we say lie in every pupil and developing 
those thought channels until they become 
the chief highways of the purposes and 
activities of the student’s life. Some of 
the more powerful primitive urges or 
motives on which the psychologically alert 
teacher can base this constructive work 
are: Love, emulation, the acquisitive 
urge, public opinion (not only as seeking 
public approval, but as co-operating in 
establishing a school spirit that will make 
it impossible for a pupil to be part of the 
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school very long without being influenced 
in such a way that there will be certain 
things of which he could hardly be guilty). 
Possibly the most powerful and usable 
motive is pride of race or family. The 
child who believes that his people have 
been noble, able, progressive, chivalrous, 
naturally expects those traits to be part 
of his life. 


III. THe INFLUENCE OF FAILURE 


A negro drove a heavy team into the 
hills for a load of lumber. He put on a 
heavy load and came out easily. Next day 
he put on more. Big Dan stalled on a hill 
and that was the last time he ever made a 
serious attempt to pull a load. He re- 
mained an excellent plow-horse. The negro 
was discharged. We know how to deal 
with the negro who trains our horses to 
failure. How shall we deal with the man 
who subjects the more sensitive nature of 
children to the same experience? The 
teacher is the connection between the 
pupil and the load. It is his task to so 
adjust the load that the pupil can carry it, 
and then to motivate him in some way 
so that he will carry it. We must train 
our pupils to a series of successes, if we 
hope to build worthy character. 


IV. THe New Type DIscIPLine 


The test of the new type discipline is this: 
Do You Find Frequent Occasion to Praise 
Your Pupils? The answer indicates far 
more than first thought implies. Are 
you a constructive thinker, or do you deal 
in recriminations i.e., do you delve into 
the motives and purposes of a pupil sent 


to you for discipline and find noble traits 
which you praise and which may, inciden- 
tally, make you wonder just where this 
little infraction creeps into his scheme of 
things which are best, and just what “we 
can do in the way of punishment to mark 
our disapproval of such a practice in our 
school.”” Or do we think destructively? 
Do we turn the magnifying glass on this 
terrible crime and its predecessors until 
we prove beyond a doubt that this is a little 
reprobate with criminal tendencies? What 
we think, we are. The new type discipline 
is not necessarily more mild, but it tries 
to make the pupil think himself an asset 
to society and to make him be an asset. 


Character education may well use in- 
struction in ideals, but character is not a 
development of the mimeograph and the 
questionnaire. Understanding parents and 
teachers must work to the end that each 
individual is thinking right and, with 
knowledge of tke good purposes of life, 
advancing diligently to his own best 
interests. 





THE CACTUS 


Asoul of beauty stands the test 
Of hardship, want, and trial best. 

The cactus, now deformed and gross 

Was once a plant of stately pose 
With leaf and limb where birds might nest. 
But mountains rose and barred the west 
And robbed its life of joy and zest, 

Of leaf and limb, but still it knows 

A soul of beauty. 


It raises now a thorny crest 

Denying birds both room and rest; 
But once a year its memory glows, 
And it forgets its ranking woes 

And flaunts the secret of its breast— 


A soul of beauty. 
—R. G. Ruste, Verdon. 





Basic Factors of Wealth 


By Rosert E. SHARON, 


Superintendent Pendleton County Schools 


In these days of financial retrenchment, 
we often hear the statement that too much 
money is being spent on education. Ac- 
cording to these amateur economists the 
educational program of the individual 
county or state as a whole should be 
curtailed. 

Educators in general and school adminis- 
trators in particular, it seems to me, 
should be quick and able to point out that 
only a small portion of the annual expendi- 
tures made by the people of the State goes 
for education. It is a rather significant 
fact that the road-building program in the 
State is more firmly intrenched and more 
soundly financed than is the school system 
of our Commonwealth. 


If the people of Kentucky could come to 
realize that public education is an invest- 
ment—an investment that will pay divi- 
dends in dollars and cents just as any 
other investment which they might make— 
I believe that they would be less reluctant 
to support a program of education. If 
the taxpayers fully understood the fact 
that education is one of the basic factors 
underlying all wealth perhaps they would 
look at the problem in a different light. 
Money talks, and much of the opposition 
to “giving money for education” would 
disappear if it were shown that money 
spent on an educational program is a 
sound and profitable investment. 


Mark Godman, State High School In- 
spector, recently pointed out in an address 
that there are three basic factors which 
underlie all wealth. These factors are: 
(1) natural resources; (2) native ability of 
the people, and (3) education. Leading 
economists and educators now agree that 
these three factors are the basis of all 
wealth. 

Whether it be the wealth of a nation, 
a state, or a county you may be sure that 
it is directly determined by these factors. 
Just as 2x2x2 equal 8, so these three 
factors mentioned above, when multiplied 
together, equal the total wealth of the 
area concerned. 





Let us consider briefly these three factors 
which comprise the wealth of our nation, 
or, to bring the example closer home, of 
our State or County. The first two 
factors are God-given. They cannot be 
changed or brought into existence by the 
mere will of man. 

The natural resources of our State are 
composed of the soil, timber, rainfall, sun- 
shine, climate, water supply, minerals, etc. 
These things are God-given; their origin is 
completely outside of the power of man. 
Although we may, if we are wise, conserve 
our natural resources, we cannot determine 
what they shall be. 

The native ability of the people is like- 
wise an element over which we have no 
control. The native ability of a person 
is determined by his ancestors and is fixed 
from birth. Mental capacity is not in- 
creased or decreased at will. What man 
can add one-inch to his height or one 
single cell to his brain? 

It is plain that the first two of the three 
factors comprising the wealth of a nation, 
or state, or county are immutable. They 
cannot be changed nor can they be 
determined by man. 

If there is to be any change in the total 
or product of 2x2x2, it will have to come 
about by a change in one of the factors, 
Likewise if there is to be any change in 
the sum total of the wealth of the State 
it will have to come about by a change in 
one of the factors which comprise that 
wealth. 

We have already noted that the first 
two factors—natural resources and native 
ability—cannot be changed. But let us 
examine the third factor—education. Here 
is hope. Here is a factor which is abso- 
lutely within the power of the people to 
change. Education is the only factor of 
the three which make up the State’s wealth 
that can be added to or taken from. Here 
is the one mutable factor which is the key 
to the State’s prosperity and wealth. By 
increasing this factor—education—the 
product of the State’s wealth can be in- 
creased. By decreasing jthis factor the 
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product 'of that wealth will inevitably 
and surely decline. 

Kentucky is blessed with excellent 
natural resources. Her rolling plains and 
rock-ribbed hills are capable of producing 
a variety of crops. Her mineral resources 
are almost unlimited. In scenic splendor 
and climate no state surpasses our own 
Commonwealth. Who is there to deny 
that Kentucky is richly blessed with 
natural resources? 

The native ability of the ‘citizens of 
Kentucky is up to par. Our average 
citizen is honest, intelligent, and sincere. 

With excellent natural resources and 
a sturdy citizenry of average native 
ability, what will determine the increase 
or decrease in the State’s wealth? The 
two factors just mentioned—natural re- 
sources and native ability—are more or 
less fixed. They are today essentially 
what they were yesterday and will be 
tomorrow about what they are today. 

The one factor that is going to determine 
our State’s future prosperity is education. 
If education is neglected the State’s pros- 
perity will suffer. If education is promoted 
and increased there will be a corresponding 


increase in the State’s prosperity and- 


wealth. 


Money spent on education is ‘not a 
gift nor is it money from which may be 
expected no returns. Money spent for 
education is an investment—the ‘one 
investment from which are received the 
greatest and most lasting dividends. 

If there were more education there 
would be more co-operation. If there 
were more co-operation then our natural 
resources and the native ability of our 
people would produce a more just com- 
pensation in return ror the labor expended. 


Five cent tobacco should make ‘us |stop 
and think. The tobacco trusts have 
taken from the farmers of Kentucky this 
year ten times as much as they will be 
called upon to pay in school taxes. That 
larger sum which has been given to the 
tobacco trusts has gone forever. The 
lesser amount which has been paid in 
school taxes is an investment which will 
increase the wealth and prosperity of the 
State and pay dividends not only in that 
increasing prosperity but, what is more 
important, in the increased usefulness 
and happiness of our children. 





THE NEW vs. 
THE OLD ORDER 


The social significance of business 
adds romance and understanding to its 
study. 

The evolution of the philosophy of 
preparation for business and the evolution 
of fundamental materials are resulting in 
a new type of education that prepares 
for life as well as for business. Examine 
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The Public Schools as Instruments 
of Character Education 


By Dr. C. E. Rucu 


“Only the best is good enough for a 
child.”-—Goethe. 

“What the wisest and the best parents 
desire for their children, that must society 
desire for all children.’’—Dewey. 

Because personality and _ institutions 
integrate experience, all education is 
character education. Our first question 





Dr. C. E. RuGH 


concerning the public schools is the charac- 
ter of the character education. This last 
sentence indicates the two common uses 
of the term. Everything permanent enough 
to present characteristics has character, 
but when this term is applied to education 
it is honorific and means good character. 
For just what and how much of the best 
possible character of persons and institu- 
tions may the public schools rightfully be 
held responsible? 

There can be no clear coherent nor con- 
clusive thinking and acting on this issue 
until the essential distinctions between 
personal, private, and public events and 
experience are recognized and employed. 

1. THe PeERSONAL—Each pupil because 
he is a person has memories and imagina- 





tions accessible to himself or herself alone. 
Every experience has factors of this nature 
in it. 

2. THE PrivATE—When another person 
or a privileged few are necessary or 
essential factors in an experience then the 
experience is compounded of two kinds of 
factors—(a) the purely personal, accessible 
to the persons alone plus (b) the factor 
known or believed to be known, believed 
and accessible to the other persons or 
privileged few. The complex sex experi- 
ence is the unique and supreme example. 
The experience with a physician or father 
confessor may be of this character. 


3. THE PusBLtic EXxPERIENCE—When 
an experience is of such a character that its 
essential and determining characteristics 
may be observed by all competent observers 
then experience is complex and the m2mory 
and imagination contains three factors: 


(a) The purely personal factor ac- 
cessible to the one alone. 

(b) The private factors believed ac- 
cessible to the privileged, and, 

(c) The factors that make it public 
and these are recognized and con- 
sidered as accessible and usable 
by all competent participants. 


I, 

1. The first and most important con- 
tribution the public schools make to charac- 
ter development of the pupil is the exten- 
sion and enrichment of the field and func- 
tions of authority and obedience. The 
authority of the parents over the child is 
primordial, immediate, and ultimate. There 
is no legitimate appeal. The child intends 
to attend school and by this intention 
becomes a pupil—a disciple. The teacher's 
authority is representative. Se is in loco 
parentis. In the public school the teacher 
is also the representative of the State—an 
officer of the State—state certificated, state 
employed, state directed. 


Now the respect the child has for the 
parents becomes the prerequisite for the 
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respect the pupil has for the teacher. A 
source of accumulative power of obedience 
comes from the respect the parentsexh ibit for 
the teacher and theschool. Respect is subli- 
mated into reverence wien the service 
through obedience yields abiding and worthy 
satisfactions. These facts indicate the 
necessity and importance of a more 
intelligent and more thorough going co- 
operation of parents and teachers. In 
these times of disregard for life, property, 
persons, and laws, perhaps no more impor- 
tant problem faces parents and teachers 
than a joint adventure in the development 
of reverence for what should be considered 
“Sacred.” 


2. A second enrichment of the child’s 
character comes through introducing him 
to the formal, institutional program of the 
school along with a group of his own age 
and abilities. Just as the child’s enrich- 
ment through the teacher depends upon 
the respect the child has for the parents, 
provided they respect the teacher, so the 
enrichment through school program comes 
through the respect for the teacher who 
represents parents and state, and adminis- 
ters this program. Imitation and the 
contagion of the group plays a very 
important part in this process. This is the 
problem of school morale or spirit of the 
school. 


II. 


Up to this point we have been discussing 
the puklic sckcol as an instrument of 
character develoy ment in the terms of the 
personal and somewhat private factors 
involved. Now we face the factors public. 
Every intelligent citizen in general and 
every intelligent educator in particular 
recognizes the importance of the subject- 
content of the public school curriculum. 

The mother tongue in form and content 
is the supreme instrument of public educa- 
tion. Wten a child has learned to read he 
has keen inducted into the company of the 
elect. Of course how elect depends upon 
the disposition or taste in reading. In 
this respect the public schools up-to-date 
cannot ke very proud of their achievements. 
Here again we are forced to admit that the 
public sckools cannot rise very much above 
the tastes of family and home. However, 


tke sckcols can and will learn to do some- 
thing they Lave continually failed to do, 
that is, develop in the learner the sense of 


the public character of the school instru- 
ments. This insight cannot be transmitted 
by discussion here, but it can be pointed 
out. 


When a pupil has learned the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet and the ten digits 
he is entitled in the interest of his character 
development to have the thrill of knowing 
and feeling that he has learned all there is 
to learn and that on this score he knows 
what every other intelligent citizen knows. 


SPELLING AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Spelling is not treated because of its 
importance but because of its simplicity. 
It may be used in embodying all the 
essential principles of character education. 

To have achieved a completely de- 
veloped character as a speller, the learner 
will have passed through three stages: 
(1) He will have reduced the spelling of a 
certain minimum of words to habit. These 
will be reproduced in recurrent situations 
with ease and accuracy and thus exhibit 
the functions of habit and character. (2) 
There will occur new situations requiring 
the spelling of words he has never learned. 
To be master of these variable situations 
the learner must know how to use the 
dictionary. This is a new aspect of 
authority and obedience. The dictionary 
is the authorized authority for the spelling 
of all words. To have acquired this 
mastery over all new words is a great 
achievement and is a most excellent 
example of the function of knowledge in 
character. These habit functions and 
knowledge functions in character are 
indispensable but they are not the most 
important. A child may have those and 
not have achieved a good character. (3) 
In order to be master of all spelling situa- 
tions the learner must have achieved a 
“spelling conscience.” Knowing these 
several thousand words by habit and 
knowing how to use the dictionary insures 
the ability to be master in spelling situations 
but does not insure the disposition to be 
master. A completed spelling character 
implies the abiding intent to spell right 
along with the disposition to remorse of 
conscience if he spells wrong. This spelling 
conscience is the very heart of the spelling 
character. This is true of every other 
aspect of the social procedures. Abilities 
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apart from right disposition are personal 
and social liabilities not assets. 

These three aspects of human character 
represented in spelling are implicit in 
every subject in the public school. The 
multiplicity of subjects and of details 
makes it so easy for the teacher to get 
swamped in details and “cluttered up” 
with much solving and lose perspective. 
The teacher is 7m authority in a subject 
procedure with the children because reputed 
to be an authority in that subject. Respect 
for these public social instruments will be 
developed because of the character of the 
teacher. The pupil will catch the teachers 
intelligent enthusiasm for these great 
instruments of culture. 


Il. 


The subjects in the public schools are 
essential instruments of the enlargement 
and enrichment of the processes of author- 
ity and obedience provided and only 
provided they are respected and enjoyed. 
The mother tongue, arithmetic, literature 
may be instruments of torture and intoler- 
able drudgery leading to resentment and 
rebellion. 


A normal pupil can spell a word right 
and can add a column correctly and can 
think straight and is entitled to the thrill of 
success in such adventures. This enjoying 
of success is the supreme instrument of 
integration of character. The so-called 
theory of ‘‘learning by trial and error,” isa 
theory of animal learning and is a damnable 
theory for normal children learning the 
formal school subjects. The units of 


subject-matter may be so managed and so 
taught that the pupils ‘‘do them right the 
first and every other time.” 


There will be 








mistakes it is true and character implies 
the power to recover without discourage- 
ment. This will be considered next month. 


TEACHING FIELDS OF KENTUCKY 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


By RosBert M. BEAR, 
Dartmouth College 

The time has not passed when a principal 
may enter a new position to find the 
teachers already employed unable to 
teach some subject or other of the school’s 
course of study, it thereby falling to his lot 
by default. This is but one instance of 
circumstances which at times arise to 
dictate what subjects the principal shall 
teach irrespective of his interests or quali- 
fications. There result tendencies toward 
carrying excessive teaching loads and lack 
of specialization, particularly in the smaller 
schools. ‘ 

From these standpoints as well as that 
of the prospective principal it is interesting 
to know (1) in how many fields these 
officials now teach in Kentucky and (2) 
what the combinations are. The courses 
taught by principals of public, white high 
schools employing three to ten teachers 
inclusive were tabulated, as found in the 
annual reports upon organization made to 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for 1930-31. The tabulated courses 
were then grouped for study under the 
large subject-matter fields, such as English, 
natural science, social science, etc. Of the 
313 principals thus covered only one did 
no teaching, while the remaining 312 taught 
a median of 4.9 periods daily. 

The answer to the first question is 
found in Table I. Principals are classified 
according to the administrative unit in 
which their schools are located. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS TEACH- 
ING IN DIFFERENT SUBJECT-FIELDS 
IN KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
THREE TO TEN TEACHERS 














Location ot Number of Fields 
Principal One Two | Three | Four 
Graded district . . 35 3: ae Pe |; epee 
County district. . 52 100 22 2 
City district..... 13 La [Renee s (Fae 














_ The 108 principals of highschoolsin graded 
districts taught courses in a median of 
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2.3 subject-fields; the 176 county high 
school principals in a median of 2.4 fields; 
and the 28 city principals in a median of 
2.1 fields. It is interesting to mark the 
loads assumed by the 11 individuals with- 
out previous high school teaching experi- 
ence who became principals in the fall of 
1930. Of these, four were teaching courses 
in,three fields, six in two fields, and one 
in one field. 

Examination of the actual subject-com- 
binations provides both a view of the 
fields in which the Kentucky principals 
taught and an opportunity to note the 
extent to which these fields were logically 
related. Below are found the numbers 
of principals teaching various combina- 
tions: 


Teaching in one field: 


BASIC MUMAN ES cscs aire crea ose Seis ele olen NG aawale 21 
Pata aM aah aot ee cage a nears cians Selgun re vela a geomet eere 11 
POFEISAV AN GUAGE 5.6.6. 5c<.5 7s oils oils 515 Ale ae eslousie 3 
iy EE CET Ce 3 cn ear 27 
NIDA ET ALND 5.6 i acereaisin Sess wie wieieeisie eisiwie 1 
AGH PAL SCIORCEn:..c7 75:5 esis 92-20. w' 8 sein ales 59 6 ese 17 
RSE EIO NCE oo ausiis oes ons siete tong tee a eae ardisvnee 20 
Teaching in two fields: 
Mpricuisire, Jen@igh). «0. + 4i.4\s cs eistenieiee sais Z 
AGTICUIEUIE; MATHEMATICS 6 :64.6.0.0:0:6's :0 0 s0:si00 15 
Agriculture, natural science. ............... 15 
AgriCUltire, GOCIA] SCIENCE: «6... 5:05 010.0150 eis's.0100 9 
English, foreign languages... 020% scweiieres + 
BOGS. MATHEMANCS. . 9-.s.5,0:<\0)0.014!5: 010 6 e019. 6° 5 
English, :sOClall SCIENCE 4 is:4:6:0:0.0:0 si vivicie. oc cieieie 12 
Foreign language, mathematics............. 7 
Foreign language, natural science........... 1 
Foreign language, social science..........++. 5 
Mathematics, bookkeeping..............06. 1 
Mathematics, natural science. .............- 24 
Mathematics, social science.........-s.sceses of 
Natural science, manual training............ 1 
Natural science, social science.............. 28 
Teaching in three fields: 
Agriculture, English, natural science......... 1 
Agriculture, English, social science.......... 1 


Agriculture, foreign language, natural science. 2 
Agriculture, mathematics, natural science.. .. 


Agriculture, mathematics, social science..... 4 
Agriculture, natural science, social science.... 4 
English, foreign language, mathematics..... 

English, mathematics, natural science....... 1 
English, mathematics, social science. ........ 2 
English, natural science, social science...... 3 
English, social science, typewriting........ 1 


Foreign language, mathematics, naturalscience 4 
Foreign language, mathematics, social science. 4 
Mathematics, natural science, social science.. 8 
Natural science, social science, manual 
PRUNE ie ic aes ouster se oe coe eee oe 


Teaching in four fields: 
English, foreign language, mathematics, 
BetUS CIEIRCC iia 2550 uae 06 sain ois, wis! esseions 1 
Mathematics, natural science, social science, 
AUDA TANA AN RENIN og asratis 6 sve sous. 0r0 4t0 sas. ores 
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Almost one-third of the group or 32.1 
per cent taught courses in one subject- 
field although it must be observed that the 
fields differ among themselves in breadth. 
Slightly over half the principals or 54.2 
per cent taught courses in two fields; 
13.1 per cent taught in three fields; and 
0.6 per cent in four fields. 

Regarding the extent to which the fields 
in a combination are logically related the 
reader may judge for himself. It would 
probably, however, be conservative to 
estimate that the combinations of one- 
third of the principals studied are not 
natural ones and could have been im- 
proved in the interest of better teaching. 





PENMANSHIP CONTEST 


If you are a teacher member of the Na- 
tional Association of Penmanship Teachers 
and Supervisors and actually conducting 
classes in handwriting, you are entitled to 
participate in our handwriting contest. 
The material is being sent to all teacher 
members. Ifyou have not received yours, 
please write me for your copy at once. 

Remember, there are three prizes offered 
and they have already been selected by our 
good president, Miss Ely. 

The judges for the contest are capable, 
wide-awake penmen who are expert at 
scoring papers. They are G. G. Craig of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; C. E. Doner of 
Reading, Massachusetts; and Sam Bedinger 
of Greeley, Colorado. 

The blanks will give you full information 
and should be read very carefully before 
being filled. Also they must be returned 
to the writer not later than March 15th. 

If you are not a member of the associa- 
tion, pay your dues ($1.00), at once to 
Mr. A. M. Wonnell, 3567 Erie Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and get your contest 
application blank. 

For further information, write A. M. 
Hinds, care of Board of Education, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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SPECIALIZED TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS 


By W. J. Craic, 


Personnel Director, Western Kentucky 
Teachers College 


It has not been many years, as we 
measure time in educational advancement, 
since little was said or even thought about 
professional training for teachers. Certainly 
the idea of specific training for special lines 
of teaching and school administration had 
been given little if any consideration 
twenty-five years ago in the State. The 
idea that if a man had a fair knowledge 
of a subject, he could, of course, teach it 
well, especially in the more advanced fields 
was rather generally held to by the layman. 
Also there was an almost universal belief 
that any woman who had a fair knowledge 
of common school branches was just the 
person to teach the little fellows, provided 
she was worthy and needed the job. 
These ideas have not wholly disappeared 
but they are being rapidly replaced by a 
wholesome faith in the value of professional 
training for all types of workers in the 
field of education. 

Kentucky has made definite progress of 
a permanent nature in all lines of educa- 
tional endeavor during the past two 
decades—of this she is justly proud. Pos- 
sibly al. we have accomplished that is 
really worthwhile in the field of modern 
education is due either directly or indirectly 
to the fact that we have been able to secure 
better trained teachers. In making this 
statement due credit is given to those 
great souls in the teaching field who 
lacking the advantages of professional 
training in their early days, capitalized 
on their experience and gave most effective 
aid in bringing about these worthwhile 
changes in our school system. The ex- 
tent to which the teacher training institu- 
tions of the State are preparing teachers 
for specialized lines of work is shown by a 
slight study of the following outline of the 
types of teachers and their teaching 
majors being graduated from the College 
of Education of the University of Ken- 
tucky and from the State Teachers 
colleges. 
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1. SUPERINTENDENTS AND SUPERVISORS: 
(a) City Superintendents. 
(b) County Superintendents. 
(c) — for Junior and Senior High 
ools. 
(d) Principals for Elementary Schools. 
(e) Supervisors of Rural Schools. 
(f) Supervisors of Grade Work. 


2. HiGH SCHOOL TEACHERS: 
(a) In Latin. 
(b) In English. 
(c) In Modern Languages. 
(d) In History and Social Science. 
(e) In Mathematics. 
(f) In Biological and Physical Sciences. 


3. SPECIAL FIELDs: 
(a) In Vocational Agriculture. 
(b) In Home Economics. 
(c) In Penmanship and Art. 
(d) In Music. 
(e) In Library Science. 
(f) In Physical Education and Coaching. 
(g) In Industrial Arts. 
(h) In Commercial Branches. 
(i) In Health Education. 


4, ELEMENTARY TEACHERS: 
(a) In Intermediate Grades. 
(b) In Primary Grades. 

(c) In Kindergarten. 
(d) In Rural Schools. 


When we consider the fact that these 
graduates all carry a major and at least 
two minor subjects or two useful activities 
while in college it is obvious that Kentucky 
is adequately training its teachers for the 
duties they are to assume for the State. 
If trustees, superintendents, and boards of 
education will give honest, thoughtful 
consideration to the training, character, 
and personality of the teachers employed 
there can be nothing but a hopeful out- 
look to our educational problems. Teaching 
is a highly specialized social endeavor and 
should be carried on by specialists. 
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NOTABLE KENTUCKY EDUCATION- 
AL PIONEERS—JACOB WARD RUST 
By A. L. CRABB, 

George Peabody College 


Again, the Alger beginning! ‘Jacob 
Ward Rust was born of poor parents, in 
Logan County, Kentucky, February 14, 
1819." Although Logan was one of the 
Commonwealth’s pioneer counties it had 
then devoted its efforts to matters obviously 
more pressing than education. It is quite 
likely, however, that the first ‘Female 
Seminary” in Kentucky was set in opera- 
tion at Russellville, but out in the hustings 
where poor boys were born, educational 
opportunities existed only for those who 
created them. Such was young Rust. 
By intense application at home, by inde- 
fatigable attendance at desultory schools 
(one over six miles away, to and from which 
he walked five days a week for three 
months—they hesitate to carry them by 
bus that far now!) he tentatively qualified 
himself to teach. His first experience was 
when he was eighteen, teacher of a three 
months subscription school. When he was 
twenty-one he became principal of the 
Mount Carmel Academy. He held this 
position four years, and gained the reputa- 
tion of being the foremost teacher of the 
section. He was subsequently in charge 
of academies at Springfield and Clarksville, 
Tennessee, and principal of the LaFayette 
Female Institute. 

Spencer, in ‘‘The History of Kentucky 
Baptists,” indicates that Bethel Female 
College at Hopkinsville had its origin in the 
appropriation by Bethel Association of 
$15,000 for a school at Hopkinsville, 
endeavoring thereby to reconcile local 
opposition to a similar institution already 
provided at Russellville. Bethel of Hop- 
kinsville opened in 1856, three years later 
than the opening of Bethel of Russellville. 
Its first president was Dr. W. F. Hill, but 
his administration terminated at the end 
of the year. On June 16, 1857, J. W. Rust 
was inducted into the presidency. This 
position he held until 1863 when the college 
was suspended by the Civil War. It has 


been said of him that he ‘more than any 
other man established its reputation for 
good scholarship and excellent discipline.” 
It is recorded that the rigorous order which 
he exacted was much relieved by a sur- 
prising sense of humor, and that once in a 
baccalaureate address, to the horror of 


some and the delight of more, he told a very 
funny story in dialect. 

In the fall of 1864, he became president 
of Bethel of Russellville, whereat he 
remained until 1868. His resignation was 
eccasioned by failing health. A brief rest, 
however, restored him to physical nor- 
malcy. In 1869 he became joint owner and 
editor of The Western Recorder. Two years 
later he severed his connection with the 
paper and accepted the position of financial 
agent of the Kentucky Baptist Orphans 
Home. 

If the story ended here it would bear the 
defect of a certain lack of symmetry. It 
shall be given thatsymmetry. Jacob Ward 
Rust started as a school teacher—and so 
he ended. His season as financial agent 
was prosperous and congenial but when the 
call came to return to the presidency of 
Bethel of Hopkinsville he hesitated not a 
moment. That was in 1874. During the 
ensuing sixteen years he labored there with 
great devotion, wisdom, and industry. He 
died at his post in 1890. There is reason 
to believe that he was one of Kentucky’s 
great college presidents. The tribute of 
the board of trustees duly inscribed in the 
book of minutes is eloquent of the board’s 
profound respect for him. He was among 
other things, ‘‘an efficient and successful 
educator, possessing energy, tact, en- 
thusiasm, and fidelity.”” He had raised 
the college from a humble beginning to a 
position of prestige and power. At his 
death there were enrolled over a hundred 
students, taught by ten instructors, dis- 
tributed among five departments. He had 
been president of two Bethel colleges, and 
of one of them twice. The fine term of old 
Israel must have become one of his 
dominant ideals, and altar-building his 
Passion. 

If Alger dictated the beginning he may 
in part only dictate the end. The Alger 
finish was always an opulent one. His 
heroic youths never taught school. There 
is record that President Rust more than 
once returned his salary to the college 
treasury to supply necessary nutriment for 
its further activities. He died poor after 
a life of rich service—which is a far better 
ending. 

“Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute: 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it; 
boldness has genius, power and magic in it. Only 


engage and then the mind grows heated; begin 
and then the work will be completed.” 
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University headquarters, April 13th and 14th. sc 
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What Is Supervision? 


By Mrs. MILDRED SILVER, 
Morehead, Kentucky 


What ts Supervision? Popular conceptions 
vary. Some teachers would define it succinct- 
ly as “‘meddling.”” One prominent author- 

‘ity says that the supervisor islikea physician 

attending a patient. Doesn’t the success- 
ful, red-blooded teacher love that? Too 
many principals and other supervisors 
consider themselves dictators, inspectors, 
detectives on the one side, or flatterers, 
pace-setters, lords of the course-of-study, 
on the other. 

Have you ever solved a difficult arith- 
metic problem by substituting simple 
figures but keeping the same situation? 
Let us try that method on our present 
problem. We agree that the child is the 
all-important factor in our school system, 
even if our actions belie our words. Then 
the teacher must come next in importance, 
because upon him the education of the 
child really depends. Ideally then, the 
child and the teacher make the school. 
Other members of the school organization 
have been added from time to time simply 
to make this relation between teacher and 
child possible in spite of economic pressure 
and the growing complexity of society. 
What does any school official, administra- 
tive or supervisory, rightly do that is not 
an extension of this teacher-pupil situation? 
The janitor, who often considers himself 
the most important member of the school 
system, has been invented to take from 
the teacher the burden of keeping the 
schoolhouse clean and in order. The 
school nurse, truant officer, cafeteria 
manager, and others also carry out duties 
of the teacher which have become too 
great for her in a complex system. Ad- 
ministrative officers relieve her of other 
routine duties so that she can concentrate 
on the more important phases of teaching. 
To find what particular duties of the 
teacher the supervisor takes over in the 
modern school is no more difficult to 
discover than in the case of the officers 
already mentioned. 


First, what limits the worth of the 
teaching act? There are four main factors: 
Lack of time, lack of physical strength, 
lack of knowledge, and lack of innate 


ability. Some would give a fifth, lack of 
interest or effort. This, however, is 
usually dependent upon one of the other 
four and is rarer than we think. Poor 
supervisors often cause apparent indiffer- 
ence by faulty methods of supervision, or 
interpret as indifference a variety of other 
attitudes. The supervisor, then, has four 
main problems: Assisting the teacher in 
adding to her time, saving her strength, 
increasing her knowledge, and developing 
her ability. If the supervisor will always 
think of himself as his teachers’ extra 
hands, eyes, ears, and brains, as the 
auxiliary engine or the spare tire, he will 
keep from falling into the obnoxious 
attitude of domineering boss that has 
made supervision a curse instead of the 
blessing that it may become where properly 
carried on. 


How may supervision add to the teacher’s 
time? A principal can add hours to his 
teachers’ week by simplifying the routine, 
requiring only absolutely necessary reports, 
written plans, etc., giving early notification 
of meetings, extra work, and yard duty; 
providing materials promptly or in other 
words, by making as nearly mechanical 
as possible those things that can properly 
be mechanized. Hecan furnish book lists, 
materials, and tools; give his faculty the 
results of research work along lines on 
which they are working; help them in 
finding and arranging material for special 
activities; and making available current 
professional literature. Many a tired 
teacher would take home with her a 
magazine dealing with her own problems 
if it were lying on the table in the office 
or the teachers’ room where it would 
catch her eye as she is leaving the building, 
at a time when it would be a physical 
impossibility for her to drag ‘herself to the 
library and search for what she needed. 
An inexperienced teacher would welcome 
help in planning her schedule if she felt 
that the effort was being made to aid her 
in saving time. Above all, the principal 


should make himself readily accessible, 
suiting his time to that of the teacher. 
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The problem of saving the teacher’s 
strength, of course, overlaps the others, 
for anything that saves time saves 
strength. Under this head, however, we 
might particularly include those ways in 
which the supervisor may help to conserve 
the nerve strength and force of his co- 
workers. Unfortunately, many teachers 
live a life of constant fear—life sapping 
fear of losing their jobs, of offending the 
supervisor, board member, or patron, of 
getting behind in their work, and a 
thousand other possibilities. This leads 
not only to nerve strain but to evasion, 
flattery, and insincerity in all degrees. 
In most cases this fear does not arise 
from any feeling of incompetence, but 
rather from a lack of confidence in those 
who are considered her superiors. It is 
bad enough for a teacher to live in such a 
mental state when it is necessary, but it is 
criminal for a supervisor to allow such a 
situation when the teacher is really com- 
petent and successful. Yet it sometimes 
seems that a principal likes to keep his 
teachers guessing till the end of the year. 


One of the chief sources of nervous 
strain on a teacher is the management 
of certain difficult pupils. Many times the 
weariness at the end of a trying day may 
be traced almost entirely to one trouble- 
some boy. Rarely does a teacher feel 
free to discuss such a problem with her 
supervisor for he will think then that she 
is weak in ‘‘discipline.’’ Since a tired, 
nervous teacher has a bad effect on all of 
the children in the room, the supervisor 
is doing a great deal for every child in his 
school when he helps his teachers with 
some of the problem-children under his 
care. This does not mean that he needs 
to take from the teacher the whole respon- 
sibility for the management of the child, 
or that his problem is simply to administer 
punishment. It means rather that he 
will work with the teacher to discover the 
underlying cause of the child’s failure to 
fit into the social life of the room, and then 
help her to remedy the difficulty. Some 
teachers he will have to encourage to let 
the children take more responsibility and 
do more of the work connected with the 
life of the group. Some teachers need to 
learn how to spend less time in the correc- 
tion of papers so that strength will be left 
for adequate preparation of interesting 
material for class work, and for the human 





contacts that teachers are so likely to 
neglect. 

Above everything else he must eliminate 
all friction and all misunderstandings 
between himself and his faculty, and as far 
as it is possible between the members of his 
faculty. Pride, dignity, and sensitiveness 
on his own part must never be allowed to 
stand in the way of a complete and satis- 
factory understanding between himself 
and every member of his staff. Objection 
might be made that the relations between 
teachers are not the business of the super- 
visor, Any nervous strain on the teacher 
affects the child, and whatever affects the 
child is the business of the teacher and the 
supervisor alike. 


The best way to help the teacher to add 
to her knowledge is for the supervisor to 
have and show an overwhelming desire for 
knowledge himself, and to demonstrate 
to his teachers that he is constantly adding 
to his own fund of knowledge. Naturally 
he would take it for granted that his 
teachers shared his thirst and would 
welcome any aid he might give them ina 
comradely sort of way. He should be 
willing to invest a modest amount in a 
professional library to which they have 
access. He should read, suggest, quote, 
and lend the newest books. He should 
furnish the best, most up-to-date materials 
and aids which the school can afford and 
guide the teachers in using them. He 
should live a full, normal, well-rounded 
life, and encourage his teachers to do the 
same. The recluse, the book-worm, the 
one-sided crank are not the kind of people 
we want to lead our children. 

One of the most worthwhile accomplish- 
ments of the supervisor, both professionally 
and personally, is recognizing of ability in 
his teachers and having of some small part 
in developing it. It is easy to list ways 
in which this may be done; encouraging 
attendance at summer school, arranging 
for leave of absence for study, allowing 
visiting in other rooms or other buildings, 
making only constructive criticisms, prais- 
ing all sincere effort, giving publicity to 
real accomplishment, aiding the qualified 
to secure better positions, giving sincere 
recommendations to inquirers, giving the 
teachers credit for all successful accomplish- 
ments, but taking the blame for failure 
whenever there might be a question. All 
of these things call for the utmost tact and 
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friendly relationships. They are the things 
which tax all of the ability, personality, 
and resourcefulness which a man may 
have. Yet, on the other hand, they pay 
richly in the things of life which are beyond 
all calculation. A brief note in my holiday 
mail saying, ‘‘as the years go on I am more 
and more grateful for what you did for 
me as a young teacher and more thankful 
that I had the opportunity of teaching 
under you,’’ pays for months of extra 
effort to get a gifted but inexperienced 
teacher started on the right path. Thus 
we see that real supervision is the most 
difficult job in the profession—except real 
teaching—but it is one of the most soul- 
satisfying tasks in the world if it is un- 
selfishly and humbly undertaken and faith- 
fully performed. 





WE BELIEVE IN RELIGION AND FEEL 
THIS WAY ABOUT DISCUSSING IT 


When the talk turns on religion, I have notions 
of my own, 

Have my version of the Bible, and the things I 
think alone. 

And I’ve found them satisfying, found them com- 
forting forme, 

But I'll never lose my temper if you chance to 
disagree. 

For religion, as I view it, is a pathway to the goal, 

And is something to be settled between each man 
and his soul. 

Now I’m not a Roman Catholic, but I wouldn’t 
go so far 

As to fling away the friendship of the folks I know 
who are; 

I have lived and neighbored with them, come to 

: love them throu; h and through, 

I've respect and admiration for the kindly things 
they do. 

And I’ve come to the conclusion, though the bigots 
think it odd, 

That it makes no difference to me, how a good man 
worships God. 

know Methodists and Baptists, Lutherans, 

Scientists and Jews, 

Whose friendship is a treasure, which I wouldn't 
want to lose, 

And I honor and respect them, and I wouldn’t dare 
condemn 

The form of prayer and worship which is comforting 
to them, 

So, when bigots talk religion, I just settle back and 


see 
The helpful friends and loyalty every church has 
given me.—A nonymous. 


PROTESTING REDUCTION IN > 
SCHOOL FUNDS 


By Mrs. JAmeEs G. SHEEHAN, 


Danville, Kentucky, State President of the 
Kentucky Congress of Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


Delivered before the House Committee on 
Rules and Appropriations of the 
General Assembly of the Common- 

wealth of Kentucky, February 
23, 1932 


The parent-teacher movement has a 
large part to play in the development of an 
informed public opinion which will safe- 
guard the best interests of children. 

When parents and teachers and all good 
citizens unite their forces, they can build 
into state life the elements which make it a 
wholesome place for young people. The 
welfare of the child is of paramount 
importance in education today. The chil- 
dren of the State are the State’s responsi- 
bility. Adequate provision for public 
education is essential in a democracy, and 
it is only necessary to have an aroused and 
informed public opinion to secure essentials 
for the public schools. 

This is not a political issue, the adminis- 
tration of the school is recognized as the 
function of the school boards and teaching 
staff. The parent-teacher association 
offers to the educational system only such 
constructive co-operation as will promote 
the interests of the child in all his relation- 
ships. 

We are not asking additional taxation, 
we are asking for an equalization of State 
funds; we are asking that during this time 
of world-wide depression we not become 
panicky and shoot at random but we give 
to this our unbiased, undivided, and 
unselfish consideration, remembering how 
far-reaching this decision will be. 

No handicaps should be placed on child- 
hood because of the present financial crisis 
and the supreme task of this meeting is to 
make plans to prevent the sacrifice of 
Kentucky’s children. In this time may we 
make every possible provision, in our 
economy, for the present defense, but not 
for one moment forget the future defense. 

Parent-teacher ideals, program and its. 
achievements stand before the world as a 
demonstration of home and school co- 
operation. As individuals and as citizens. 
we are challenged to do our utmost. 
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versity of Cincinnati 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1932 


Two Weeks’ Intersession in Education 
JUNE 6—JUNE 18 


First Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
JUNE 18—JULY 26 


Second Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
JULY 26—AUGUST 27 


Eight Weeks’ Science Courses 
JUNE 13—AUGUST 6 








University 














Facilities—Including new 
library building, Teachers College 
building, and Wilson Memorial Audi- 
torium; science laboratories; dormi- 
tories for men and women. Degrees 
A.B., B.Sc., A.M., Ph.D. granted. All 
summer work accepted as residence, 
and given full credit. 112 courses, 
with faculty of 65. Courses for 
teachers correlate theory with prac- 
tice. Placement bureau in operation 
through summer. 


Two Weeks’ Unit Course—Intersession, 


June 6 through June 18, with course 
by Dr. John Dewey (Columbia) on 
Philosophy of Education. This in- 
tensive course is of especial interest 
to students of progressive education. 
Dr. Dewey will give the theoretical 
foundation for the work of the 
demonstration school, as conducted 
in the first regular term, but his 
course may be elected by itself. A 
unique opportunity to study under 
the most noted educational thinker 
of today. 


CINCINNATI OFFERS YOU 


Liberal Arts and Education—Elementary 











and advanced courses, offered in 
eighteen fields of Liberal Arts, school 
administration, supervision, kinder- 
garten, primary grades, intermediate 
grades, junior high school, health and 
physical education, music, vocational 
education, sight conservation, and 
character education. Guidance to- 
ward degrees. Regular faculty sup- 
plemented by guest teachers and lec- 
turers. 


Demonstration School—An activity pro- 


gram embodying the best in progres- 
sive education, developed by skillful 
teachers with average children. 
Classes .i clude _ kindergarten, first 
seven grades, and sight conservation. 
Superior facilities for observation, 
within the new Teachers College 
building. Carefully guided observa- 
tion course, with credit. Individual 
and group conferences with demon- 
stration teachers. Numerous related 
courses. Direction of Dr, Ruth 
Streitz. 


Recreational Advantages—On the campus: Tennis, swimming pools, 
gymnasia, free lectures, and musical recitals. Grand opera pre- 
sented by distinguished artists nightly at nearby Zoological Gardens 
at moderate prices. Magnificent Cincinnati Art Museum recently 
enlarged. Excursions on Ohio River and to Kentucky scenic at- 


tractions. National League baseball. 


Campus on beautiful hill-top 


site at beginning of mile-long Burnet Woods Park. Within easy 
access of downtown business and recreational centers. A municipal 


university combining cultural and practical advantages. 


FOR BULLETIN ADDRESS 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CINCINNATI—HOME OF MUSIC AND ART 




























A Social Program for the Grades 


By Tuos. N. McCoy, 
Catlettsburg, Kentucky 


You will readily concede, since approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the school day is 
spent on the play-ground, that if a teacher 
teaches all of the day there must be a 
better understanding of the social natures 
of children. 

We as teachers of the grades have three 
distinct social ages, consequently, we have 
three distinct social problems. A social 
problem here is the direction of group 
energies on the play-ground. 

Norsworthy and Whitley in their ‘Psy- 
chology of Childhood,’”’ discusses “The 
kind of play enjoyed at the different ages,” 
as follows: ‘“‘From age seven to ten, play 
is decreasingly solitary, increasingly com- 
petitive, involving much physical exercise 
such as running, jumping, throwing, hit- 
ting, climbing, also a quieter manipulation, 
more sustained group dramatization, col- 
lecting, and hoarding. In ages ten and 
twelve we have the greatest variety of 
games played, ‘guessing’ ‘rivalry’ ‘con- 
struction,’ and there is an added love for 
more passive movement such as ‘swinging.’ 
The ‘gang’ spirit is one of the most 
important tendencies of this pubescent age. 
In the ‘teens, teamwork and_ highly 
organized activity.” 

In an effort to further analyze and to 
use this very valuable concentrated infor- 
mation, I put this question to a class of 
forty fifth-grade boys and girls. ‘‘How 
many play-ground games do you know?” 
As the children suggested, I listed on 
the board the following games: 


Ring Round Rosy London Bridge 


Shindy Green Gravel 

Football Drop the Handkerchief 
Go-get-it Red Bird thru the Window 
King James Swing Tail 

Dodge Ball Molly Molly May 

Basket Ball Hopscotch 

Tag Jump the Rope 

Marbles Soft Ball 

Baseball Cowboy-Indian 

May I Red Rover 


Pom Pom Pull Away 
Bat the Ball 

Leap Frog 

Strong Back 


Stealing Sticks 
Go Sheepy Go 
Frog in the Middle 
Knock the Wickett 


Cheese Eye Tippy on the Ice Box 
Stink Pot Rotten Egg 
Croquet Tennis 


Among the Little White Daisies 


This list was then submitted to the 
different groups with the instruction to 
list all games they like to play, and to list 
the game first that they like best with all 
others in order of preference. 


Of the one hundred and seven boys and 
girls in the age group from seven to ten, 
the average number of games listed was 
seven. There were eighteen different 
games listed as first choice, with no one 
game having a majority, and sex playing 
no significant part. Imitation games, 
such as ‘‘cho-cho-train,’”’ were listed as 
frequently as any other game. But, we 
know they are beginning to play with com- 
panions and their nature is open to receive 
allimpressions whether good or bad. They 
cannot discriminate, so the teacher is 
responsible for a pleasant setting. Sur- 
roundings count for more in this age than 
games. A harmonious atmosphere on the 
play-ground, a clean attractive room, a 
gentle teacher with a smile, quietness, 
happiness, restfulness, love for the school, 
and a desire to do what the teacher wishes 
are the inevitable results. 


The result of eighty-eight girls from ten 
to twelve years of age showed a difference 
in their types of games from the boys of 
the same age. The girls favored swinging 
and kissing games, while the eighty-six 
boys favored the games that were un- 
organized and required “‘grit,’”’ of the rough 
‘bull dog,’”’ type. Any game that offered a 
chance to “‘star,’”” was popular. The game 
called go-get-it that is played with a foot- 
ball was the most popular game. It is 
played by the group dividing into halves, 
the object being to see if one group can 
advance over the other with the ball. 
It requires no rules, no team work; the 
best player is the one that can run the 
fastest and one that will not cry when 
twelve or fifteen boys pile on top of him. 
Cowboy-Indian was their next choice, 
with marbles coming in third place. The 
girls thought King James the best game, 
Green Gravel, basket ball, and hopscotch 
following in order. The average number 
of games listed for this group age was 
thirteen. 
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Here we see a distinct separation due 
to sex. The boys being stronger, demand 
a more vigorous game. Boys and girls 
do not ‘‘mix’”’ well in this period of life. 
“Rough boys’ do not like to play with 
“sissy girls,’’ and the girls hate the ‘‘mean 
old boys.’’ Unless the teacher recognizes 
this natural tendency there will be numer- 
ous discipline problems confronting her 
daily. 

In the “teen age,” we find highly 
organized activity, the girls favoring brain 
games instead of brawn. Football, by far 
the favorite of the boys, was never listed 
with the girls. Basket ball, soft ball, 
baseball, and shindy, were listed as best 
games with the boys and in that order of 
their choice. Basket ball was placed at 


the head of the list with the girls, volley 
ball and tennis following in order. 


The 





average number of games listed of the 
thirty-seven different games was eight 
for both boys and girls. We can see that 
all of these games require team work. 
Team work at this age is possible because 
the boys and girls have learned to put the 
game before self. This team spirit is 
developed sufficiently to sacrifice personal 
preference for the good of the organization 
as a whole. Success of the team is their 
joy, defeat is humiliation and sorrow. In 
this age we find games reaching the highest 
grade of efficiency. 

Work and play are of equal value. Play 
maintains a proper balance between egoism 
and altruism. It trains in co-ordination 
of mind and muscle. It teaches co-opera- 
tion in group work which lessens the dark 
days at school and trips to the principal’s 
office. It tends to self-subordination, to 
exalt the common good, to teach friendly 
rivalry between sides, or teams, and to 
accept in proper spirit either victory or 
defeat. 

Twenty-four of the above games are 
common on the playground. We play 
basket ball on a schedule with four other 
teams. The “Big Four League” will hold 
interest until spring when the grass and 
sunshine will bring them out of the 
gymnasium to meet like teams in the sport 
of soft ball. We have just closed a success- 
ful season of football. Our program is 
short of volley ball and tennis. Those 
games should be added for the girls. 
That would give the girls three highly 
organized games. 

There are many factors that go to make 
a school function properly. I feel that 
our social program is greatly reflected in 
the following figures. In First Ward 
school in the year 1930-31, the per cent 
of attendance for the year was 96.57. 
There were only 3.3 per cent failures. 
Standard test shows the work done in this 
school is above the average. Ninety per 
cent of those promoted are now enrolled 
in high school. 


Virgil Chapman, congressman from the 
Seventh District of Kentucky, and graduate 
of the University of Kentucky in 1919, 
has been appointed by President Hoover 
to serve on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, according to an announce- 
ment from the Capital. 
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PROTESTING REDUCTION IN 
SCHOOL FUNDS 


By Mrs. FANNIE BELLE SUTHERLAND, 


State President of the Kentucky Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 


Delivered before the House Committee on 
’ Rules and Appropriations of the 
General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, February 
23, 1932 


Lincoln has said there are three sides to 
every question—your side, my side, and 
the right side. We are presenting to you 
today the right side. 

Education in Kentucky has always been 
the outstanding interest of the Kentucky 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. It was 
pioneer in carrying education into the 
mountain region many years ago when it 
sent two young women who volunteered 
their services to Hindman there to establish 
a settlement school which was housed in 
tents. From that beginning we have 
fostered, supported, and promoted educa- 
tion because we believe it to be Kentucky’s 
only hope. 


Education must be coupled with business 
and business with education. But what 
is the business of education? We conceive 
it to be that of producing the highest type 
of citizenship. We look upon education 
as the great adventure of the Twentieth 
Century. 


You are all business men and you know 
that a cheap scale produces a cheap result. 
It is true in education as it is in all other 
matters. If you are a farmer you never 
get the top of the market unless you have 
put into your crop good soil, good seed, 
good service. If you are a surgeon, you 
seek the latest improvement in surgical 
instruments, and so on through every line 
of business. Kentucky calls you from your 
various occupations and requires you to 
render the decisions of experts not only in 
government but in all lines—education 
included. If you have not been a teacher 
how can you know in forty days the 
various demands upon education when it 
has taken men and women forty years to 
keep up with the demands in order to take 
our place among the forty-eight states of 
this great republic? Having once been a 
teacher, I am amazed at the recent progress 
and yet more amazed at the increasing 


demands upon education. Were you instal- 
ling a heating plant or an electric system 
in your home, would you not depend upon 
the advice and estimate of the expert in 
each line? Of course you would. Then 
why not look to the expert in education for 
advice and estimates? 

We realize the responsibility placed upon 
you (we helped to place it ther¢): We 
sympathize in your difficulty of balanc- 
ing the budget. Schools are willing to 
economize, but gentlemen we ask for a 
fair, square deal. We are keeping our- 
selves informed; we are not asleep. 

Our federation is composed of the highest 
type of womanhood in Kentucky. The 
women are organized for service. They 
have noaxetogrind. They bear your chil- 
dren, train yourchildren, educate your chil- 
dren. Statistics show you have entrusted 
to women 85 per cent of the purchasing 
power in this country. Then can you not 
trust to our judgment to know what is best 
for the youth of Kentucky? Trust us with 
the decision that no investment is more 
secure than education. No investment is 
too much when it pays for so stable a 
commodity as an educated man. 

Emotion plays no part in this appeal, 
gentlemen. We know facts; we have 
figures; and we know there is a way out. 
We do not claim to be Daniels, come to 
judgment, but we do claim to be a group 
of twenty thousand informed voters, 
mothers, who will not willingly submit to 
having the childhood, the young manhood, 
the young womanhood deprived of their 
right in a full education. Among all the 
governmental activities none is more 
important, more far-reaching. 

Education demands good roads, but 
if good roads seeks to promote itself at the 
expense of education, it will kill the goose 
that laid the golden egg since it is a known 
fact that good roads follow only where 
there is demand, and education produces 
that demand. 

We are just starting in our clubs a great 
campaign of economic stability, through 
which we are trying to help in solving the 
unemployment situation, a national objec- 
tive. Our women will say, and justly, 
“what’s the use, when our State govern- 
ment, by this 15 per cent cut in the education- 
al budget, is increasing the unemployment, 
and that in a class to whom we look to 
maintain the highest standards of living.” 
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The Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is a well organized group, so closely 
knit that any one of the twenty thousand 
may be reached within twenty-four hours. 
Our whole existence is predicated upon the 
idea of giving to each generation greater 
opportunity that we may in turn present 
to the State the service of a trained citizen- 
ship. We trust that you will lend your 
voice, your influence to such a program. 


STATE’S LARGEST CONSOLIDATED 
DISTRICT BUILDS 


By Miss ELizABETH DAVIS, 
English Department, Graham High School 
Down in the western coal fields, in 


Muhlenberg County, there is the little 
town of Graham, where people are showing 


constructed of a mat face, full range, brick 
which gives a soft pleasing effect due to the 
lights and shades created by their rough 
texture. Adjacent to the campus is a 
wooded tract with a lake on the south, 
giving a wonderful setting for the buildings 
as they stand in stately beauty on a hill 
overlooking the town. 


The new high school building, which is 
built of brick and stone over hollow load 
bearing tile is heated by a low pressure 
steam system. The building except the 
toilets and boiler room is corridor venti- 
lated throughout. All corridors, stair- 
ways, stairwalls, boiler and fuel rooms are 
constructed of reinforced concrete making 
them absolutely fireproof and _ thereby 
eliminating the necessity of unsightly 
outside fire escapes. The entrance vesti- 
bules, stairways and corridors have a five- 
foot wainscot of cream glazed brick; the 

















THE NEW GRAHAM HIGH SCHOOL ERECTED AT COST OF $40,000 


a real zest for education and learning. 
Recent evidence of their interest is seen 
in the modernizing and brick veneering of 
their old stucco school building, and in the 
new $40,000 high school building which 
was opened for use at the beginning of 
their school year. 

Heretofore the high school and grades 
had occupied the stucco building, which 
now houses the six lower grades. The 
exterior face brick of both buildings are 





toilet walls are faced with the same brick 
to the ceiling. 

The ground floor contains the ‘manual 
arts rooms, home economics room, |boiler 
and fuel rooms, and toilets. There ‘are 
two main stairways leading to the first 
floor, which is made up of the principal’s 
office, two classrooms, rest rooms, a study 
hall and library. The large science room, 
toilets, and two classrooms are on the 
second floors. Each room is well equipped 
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with slate blackboards, electrical base 
plugs for moving picture machine; bulletin 
boards and built-in teachers locker, which 
have supply drawers, shelves, coat com- 
partment, and bookcase. The floors of 
the classrooms are hardwood and the 
entire inside of the building is finished in 
silver gray dull oak. Recessed steel 
lockers are provided in the corridors. 


The county board showed good judg- 
ment in the selection of a firm of architects 
and engineers that specialize in the design- 
ing of school and educational buildings. 
The firm of Harry E. Boyle and Company 
and their Mr. A. G. Bacon, architect in 
charge, is due in a large measure the credit 
of saving the county thousands of dollars 
and at the same time obtain such an 
outstanding school building. 


Graham School, the largest consolidated 
school in the State of Kentucky, is a con- 
solidation of eight or ten schools and is 
supported by a 75c County Tax, and a 75c 
District Tax. In 1929, the county board 
of education issued a floating bond which 
made possible this building program. 


The school, which is a member of the 
Southern Association of high schools and 
colleges, is a follower of the 6-6. Depart- 
mental work is observed in the high school 
and fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


Growth of the Graham School has been 
rapid in the past four years. The entire 
enrollment at present being 585, a large 
number of which are transported to school 
by means of the school buses. The 
number of teachers has increased from 
eleven to twenty. Mr. Clyde E. Vincent, 
principal, has been at Graham for the past 
four years and the school has shown a 
marked advancement during this period 
of time. He is assisted in his work by the 
following teachers: W. L. Winebarger, 
R. H. Matthews, Homer Lassiter, T. W. 
Rodgers, Mrs. T. W. Rodgers, Jane 
Hooser, Elizabeth Davis, Mrs. Atherton 
Humphrey, P. G. Logsdon, Mrs. Walter 
Hughes, Walter Hughes, Mabel Coleman, 
Susan Mary Taylor, Jane Ashe, Laura 
Lassiter, Jimmie Shutt, Elizabeth Case- 
piere, Katie Belle Motly, and Evelyn 
Bennett. Mr. F. F. McDowell is county 
superintendent. The county board of 
education is composed of the following 
men: J. Ed. Rhodes, T. H. Rowe, J. C. 
Kennerly, D. F. Cather, and J. F. Hocker. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
Seen on Student Tours 
The University of Colorado, in the 
foothills of the Rockies, offers you un- 
surpassed opportunities for combining 
summer study with recreation. Organ- 
ized hikes and week-end outings; moun- 
tain climbing; visits to glaciers; auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain camp main- 
tained for summer students. Altitude 
of one mile, within sight of perpetual 
snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, 
Medicine, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration, Journalism, Art, and Music. 
Field courses in Geology and Biology. 
Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. Uni- 
versity Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work in all departments. Ex- 
cellent library; laboratories. Organ re- 
citals and public lectures. 

Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern 
States 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. U). 
University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the bulletins checked 
below: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 

Summer Recreation Bulletin 

Field Courses in 
Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 











Name 





Street and Number 


City and State 
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GO TELL 'AUNT NANCY 


By Bess ALICE OWENS, 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky 
Go tell Aunt Nancy, 
Go tell Aunt Nancy, 


Go tell Aunt Nancy 
That ballads won’t last long. 


At least that was the opinion of the writer 
after recording some eight hundred folk 
songs from the memories of people living 
in the foothills of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains in Pike County, Kentucky. 








Bess ALICE OWENS 


Finding and taking down these songs, 
instead of being the arduous task some 
investigators have found, it was a delight- 
ful, and at times, even a thrilling experience. 
One finds that instead of having to cenfine 
his attention to the aged as collectors have 
done in England, that many bcys and girls 
sing the scngs of their forefathers as 
naturally as they speak their mother tongue. 
Over half of the eight hundred selections re- 
corded in this region were contributed by 
students of Pikeville College and by pupils 
in thetwo senior high schools of Pikeville, 
Kentucky. 

Both melodies and words are closely 
interwoven with the ordinary tasks of each 
day. Asinger of more mature years invari- 
ably recalled which stanza came next 
—repeating the words slowly enough to be 
written—if she continued rocking the baby, 
churning, ironing, or the more romantic 
planting of flowers which the call had 
interrupted. 





One contributor says that the brightest 
spots in her childhocd—some forty-five 
years ago—were the hours spent in her 
Uncle Newt’s log cabin on the head of 
Chloe Creek. In the late afternoon and 
evening with a two-foot snow outside, they 
would sit around a huge open fireplace, 
she, from time to time, heaping red-hot 
wood ashes on the lid of the Dutch oven, 
while his mother, “Aunt Melly,” knitted 
and he kept on a-fiddlin’ and a-singin’ 
his songs. Uncle Newt’s favorite was 
“Barbara Ellen,’’ the last stanza of which 
goes— 


They grew and they grew to the steeple top, 
Where they couldn’t grow any higher, 
They locked themselves in a true lover’s knot— 

The rose clung round the brier. 


Ballad origins are unknown. At least 
five conflicting theories have been advanced 
to account for the ballad which merely tells 
a tragic story in direct contrast to the song 
which usually laments a tragic fate. The 
terms ‘‘ballad’’ and ‘‘song’’ are used inter- 
changeably in this article. 


The ballad exists only in its variants. 
“Some are good, some are bad, but all of 
them constitute—in a very real sense 
—the ballad.” No version of any one may 
be regarded as the original or correct one. 
In this section of the State the writer has 
recorded twelve variants of ‘‘Lord Thomas 
and Fair Ellinor,’ each differing in a 
stanza here, a sentence there, and, at 
intervals, a werd or two from the other 
eleven, but all telling the samte story of the 
hero’s bringing the brown girl home because 
of her house and land instead of marrying 
Fair Ellinor. Fair Ellinor gces to the wed- 
ding and is led by Lord Thomas himself 
to the highest seat among the guests, 
where she remarks on his having married 
such a brown wife. Thereupon the brown 
girl stabs her with a penknife between the 
short ribs and the long. On discovering 
this, Lord Thomas cuts off the head of the 
brown girl, stoves it against the wall, and 
then sticks the same sword into his own 
heart. Before he dies, he asks that Fair 
Ellinor be buried in his arms and the brown 
girl at his feet. 


People who sing ballads know them 
simply as ‘‘old songs.’’ A ballad or a 
“ballet”? means to Cumberland folk a 
hand-written copy of an old song which 
has been exchanged with another singer 
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or taken down from some visitor. 

The subjects of these folk songs are 
legion, but there are six main varieties now 
current in Eastern Kentucky. 

First in importance are the versions of 
the genuine old traditional ballads like 
“Barbara Allen,’”’ ‘Fair Margaret and 
Sweet William,’’ and ‘‘Lord Bateman.” 
These are very rare in any country and are 
more precious than jewels and gold. 

For convenience the other songs are 
grouped according to themes under patri- 
otism, religion, nonsense, daring, and love. 

The mountaineer’s love for his country 
and the hills as well as the hold they have 
upon him is revealed in the first division. 
“The American Star’’ and ‘‘The Sword of 
Bunker Hill’’ are songs of the American 
Revolution. In the former one sees their 
determination ‘‘to live independent or 
sink in their grave,’’ while in the latter the 
sight of the ancient blade, ‘““The Sword of 
Bunker Hill,’’ makes it easier for the 
dying soldier to leave his son. 

“The Battle of Gettysburg,’’ ‘‘Mother, 
Is the Battle Over?’’ and ‘‘The Soldier’s 
Prayer,’”’ are songs of the Civil War; “Old 
Talt Hall,’”’ and ‘‘The Rowan County 
Trouble,” cf the To’liver-Martin feud in 
Rowan County, Kentucky. 

“My Old New Hampshire Home,” and 
“Indiana Homestead,’’ were brought to the 
hills of old Kentucky by emigrants. 

A third large division of the ballads is 
the one revealing the depths of feeling 
which the sometimes impassive moun- 
taineer shows in his religion. 

These are charged with emotions roused 
by such scenes as that of the little child 
who’s 

Parentless, friendless, and poor 
Sitting on poverty’s knee; 
wailing— 
I ain’t got nobody 
Nobody cares for me. 
and the one— 
In an old village churchyard 
There I saw a massy mound; 
’Twas the grave of my dear mother 
In the cold and silent ground. 
as well as the two orphans, whom the 
angels asked, ‘‘to dwell in heaven with 
mama that night.” 

When the more isolated mountaineer 
gets religion and “‘jines the church,” as a 
usual thing, the old fiddle is laid on the 
shelf and these with others in the same 
strain are substituted for ‘‘devil’s ditties,” 
the songs of daring and love. His Sunday 


repertoire has always included a few 
righteous songs heard ‘‘lined-off’’ at meetin’ 
and funerals, but now he and his family 
sing nothing else. The ‘“wicked’’ love 
songs are stored with the devil’s bow for 
they want to be ready to 
trade the old cross for a crown 
When the burdens of life are laid down. 

Because of the subjects and the mock- 
serious way in which they are treated, the 
fourth group is classified as songs and 
ballads of nonsense. One is moved to 
compassion and sympathy by the plights 
in which the characters find themselves and 
is reminded of the slap-stick type of comedy 
introduced in Elizabethan days. 

The pathos aroused by the message to 
Aunt Nancy of the death of the old grey 
goose and the pathetic change in “‘Jumbo”’ 
from— 

Somebody leaning on the gate-post, 
Somebody called for me; 


Somebody hung his head and cried, 
When Jumbo asked for me. 


to— 
I gave him back his peaches, 
I gave him back his pears, 
I gave him back his twenty-five cents 
And kicked him down the stairs. 
show the humorous bent of this reticent 
people. 

Many of the Cumberland ballads cele- 
brate the adventure of reckless engineers, 
rounders, highwaymen, and other ne’er- 
do-wells. Numerous legends have come in- 
to existence about Casey Jones and Jesse 
James, the Nineteenth Century Robin 
Hood. 

“Devil’s Ditties’ is the appellation often 
given to the Cumberland folk songs of love. 
A favorite motive is the separation of 
lovers. Perhaps her cruel parents were 
against their love or the young man moans, 

I thought I had your heart forever 
But it was only lent. 

Forsaken love is the prevailing note in 
some twenty of this group. One gives the 
maiden’s tearful promise— 

O darling, believe me, for over the sea, 
Through life, through death, true faithful I’ll be. 
but a year passed by and— 
Once more he entered the garden gate, 
He landed at home one moment too late; 
The wedding was over, the knot was tied, 
He finds his darling another’s bride. 

As a whole, tragedy is the favorite theme 
in these folk songs but “Lula Walden,” 
“Stella Kinney,’ and a few others deal with 
tragedy in its most heinous form. 
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PIKEVILLE, THE HEART OF A BALLAD POCKET 


Grief for loved ones taken away by 
death is another theme in which lovers, 
maidens, mothers, and children leave with 
farewells that are cherished forever. 

“Will You Love Me When I’m Old?”’ is 
the question soft and low that the old man 
asks his darling in the song by that name, 
which reminds one of “John Anderson, 


My Jo.” 


Life’s morn will soon be waning 
And its evening bells be tolled, 
But my heart shall know no sadness 
If you’ll love me when I’m old. 


Despite the fact that “‘ballads like coal 
deposits, are to be found chiefly in the 
mountain section’ cf the Atlantic Coast 
and Southern States, it is the dream of 
those interested in Kentucky folk-lore that 
at least one ballad—as many more as 
possible—be found in each of our one hun- 
dred and twenty counties. Can it be? 

At the present time, the state of Virginia, 
with its immense collection of folk songs, 
is holding first place in America. Virginia 
was the first to ccllect ballads through the 
teachers in the public schools. Teachers 


constitute an intelligent class living in all 
sections of the state and it is through them 
that Kentucky hopes to salvage for the 
State and nation, its heritage of old songs. 
It must be done before they’re buried with 
those who’ve kept them alive for genera- 





tions. Already some fifty teachers, who 
were members of the Kentucky Club at 
Peabody College last summer, are aiding 
materially in the collecting. Pikeville has 
proved to be a veritable ballad-pocket. A 
second almost as rich was unearthed by 
Miss Sally Howard in the western county 
of Calloway County. The State must 
have a few others. If they are collected 
soon, Kentucky can easily surpass Virginia. 

The Honorable P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Educaticn, said in 
the preface cf a similar appeal addressed to 
the teachers of the nation, that ballads are 
vanishing— 
like the fresh, cool mists of the morning before the 
heat of the sun, but they still have their value, and 
we should not permit them to be lost out of our 
national life. The Nation will be the poorer if 
we do. 

All findings may be sent to the writer at 
Pikeville, Kentucky or to the editor of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, 1317 Hey- 
burn Building, Louisville, Kentucky. Each 
song should include these facts; name and 
address and occupation of the collector, 
and the singer as well as the date on which 
it was taken down. Then, the names, 
addresses, and occupations of the persons 
from whom it was learned as many genera- 
tions back as possible would throw inter- 
esting light on the manner of transmission 
and preservation of these songs. 
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CONVENTION ECHOES 


FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


The sixty-second annual convention of the 
Department of Superintendence, held in 
Washington, February 20th to 25th, was one 
of the most stimulating and interesting in the 
history of the organization. An important 
feature of the convention was in connection 
with the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. Appropriate 
homage was paid to our ‘‘first great Ameri- 
can,” by the president and delegates as- 
sembled. The programs throughout were well 
planned and were helpful. Some of the 
gleanings are presented below for those 
teachers and administrators in Kentucky who 
found it impossible to attend. 


In these days of confusion amounting 
almost to consternation, there is no public 
institution of our civilization to which 
the people cling more hopefully and more 
confidently than to our public schools. 
True, the schools do not lack criticism, 
sometimes bitter and unkind, but after 
all most of such criticism must be inter- 
preted as but additional proof of interest 
in and dependence upon that institution 
which has come to be regarded as vital 
to our national existence—the institution 
of learning. 

Rurus B. Von KLEIN-SmIp. 





Character education is not a separate 
item of instruction to be compressed into a 
few lessons and doled out to the pupil. 
It would be convenient if children could 
be made good by such a simple method, 
but character is not so simple as this 
implies. The development of character 
is as broad as education; in fact, it is as 
broad as life. It begins when the child 
is born and continues until he dies. 

FRANK N. FREEMAN. 


The great expansion of education in 
the United States during recent years is 
due not to conditions within the schools 
but to changes in the general social and 
economic conditions of the country. The 
development of industry has produced 
urban life and has excluded children from 
occupations. Society has erected schools 


on a large scale because it has been com- 
pelled to provide for the care and protec- 


tion of children as well as for their training. 
Teachers and school administrators have 
been forced to enlarge the curriculum in 
order to furnish suitable courses for the 
new types of pupils who have been sent 
to school. These new types of pupils are 
not at all interested in many of the tradi- 
tional subjects. 
CHARLES H. Jupp. 


Any good curriculum constitutes a 
character education curriculum. There 
is no inherent conflict between procedures 
aimed at character education and those 
serving scholastic goals. We do not fail 
to recognize, though adequate equipment, 
purposeful curricula, thorough supervision 
and scientific methods are all important, 
that after all, the influence of the teacher 
should and does occupy first place in the 
character development of the child. 

C. B. GLENN. 





The purpose of schooling is to develop 
the effective social person rather than the 
successful individual. The satisfactions 
of co-operation will gradually displace the 
motivations of competition, and the whole 
artificial machinery of marks and pro- 
motions which leaves the many with a 
sense of half-failure and decreased intel- 
lectual energy will gradually disappear. 

HENRY SUZZALLO. 


An educated person is a person who 
has learned how to do a job he never did 
before, an original creative, flexible person, 
who finds out for himself the best way of 
dealing with the situation as it arises. 
That applies with special force to anything 
you may call education for leisure. It 
would be utterly futile to give any person 
detailed instructions as to how he should 
spend the leisure he happens to have. 
All you can do by way of educating him 
for leisure is to make him familiar with the 
field where the finer opportunities exist—a 
good judge of values capable of making 
his own choice and developing his own 
technique. But in training him on these 
lines you are training him for labor as well 
as leisure. Education for leisure involves 
educating the whole man who can do a job 
he never did before whether in labor or 
leisure. Life as I see it consists largely of 
doing jobs we never did before. 

LAWRENCE P., JACKS. 
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It is apparent that we are entering 
upon a new kind of life, here in the United 
States, as well as in the rest of the world. 
The industrial revolution is not a move- 
ment that is spent. The change from 
“that primitive, equalitarian, individualis- 
tic democracy produced by the log cabin, 
free land and isolation,” began late in the 
Eighteenth Century, has steadily progressed 
since that time, and in the period since 
the World War has modified our society 
with increasing and heightened results. 
The full effects have not yet been reached. 
Important changes are still in the making. 

WILLIAM F. RUSSELL. 


The ideal teacher is a combination of 
scientist, artist, and cultured human being, 
and the function of the teachers college is 
both formative and selective. It must 
provide an enriching, cultural background 
for all, discover and develop latent possi- 
bilities in individuals, and encourage 
that spirit of open-mindedness which 
considers all claims but refuses to be 
stampeded by the herd. And, finally, 
it must select for the profession teachers 
who are fitted by nature and education 
to make possible the ideal school of the 
future, cosmopolitan in interests, home- 
like in atmosphere, friendly in human 
relationships. 

A. GRACE LIND. 


A decade ago, a limited number of 
leaders accepted vocational education as a 
definite part of certain systems of educa- 
tion. Other leaders opposed vocational 
education in any form, largely because of 
their misunderstandings of its objectives. 
Today, most of the leaders in education 
are tending to agree that one of the first 
requisites of a good citizen is the capacity 
for self-support, and that each individual 
is entitled to such preparation as will 
enable him to make the most of life’s 
opportunities. 

J. D. BLACKWELL. 


Ninety-nine years ago a log schoolhouse, 
the first building intended solely for school 
purposes, was erected on the mud flats of 
the Che-cau-gau river near the site of old 
Fort Dearborn. During 1932, Chicago 


proposes to erect another school building 
designed to show a century of school 





progress, both in building and in school 
organization. This school will be located 
near the site of the Century of Progress 
Exposition and will be readily accessible 
to World’s Fair visitors. 

Plans for this school building have been 
in preparation for almost two years. The 
new structure will be a sixth-grade elemen- 
tary school building, built along the lines 
of modern style architecture, and including 
such modern facilities as the following: 
Library, handicraft room, auditorium, 
gymnasium, kindergarten play room, kin- 
dergarten project room, bath room, lunch 
room, administration suite for principal 
and clerk, for doctor, dentist, visiting 
teacher and psychologist. 

There are two unusual features about 
this building: (1) The classrooms are laid 
out on a principle of flexibility based on 
teaching situations, e.g., large rooms, 
62 feet by 22 feet for the audience situation; 
regular classrooms 32 feet by 22 feet for 
the recitation situation; pupil work rooms 
22 feet by 11 feet for the small-group 
situation; and pupil work rooms, 16 feet by 
11 feet for individual study. This layout 
has been built around a definite plan of 
instruction which is in operation experi- 
mentally in Chicago. 

2. In preparing the educational layout 
of the building the Bureau of Research 
and Building Survey has been assisted by 
thirty prominent school building planners. 

Don C. ROGERS. 


There is need in the United States today 
for an aroused public opinion in support of 
education. Those who believe that the 
battle for free public schools was won by 
the middle of the last century are living 
in a fool’s paradise. 

Everywhere there is an attack upon 
public education expressed primarily in 
terms of retrenchment in the support of 
the schools. It is seriously proposed that 
we cannot afford the program of education 
already established. There seems to be 
little appreciation of the fact that the need 
of the hour is for a richer education to be 
provided for an increasing percentage of 
the total population. The better we know 
the work that is done in our schools, the 
more certainly we are willing to acknowl- 
edge the necessity for the further develop- 
ment of our schools system. 

GeEorGE D. STRAYER. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS OF THE 
CONVENTION 


Our plea is not for the maintenance of 
salaries but rather for the maintenance and 
development of our civilization and for 
the perpetuity of our institutions. It 
matters little in the long run what any 
particular teacher or group of teachers is 
paid; but we have in the support of public 
education or in the lack of it the destiny 
of our humanity. 

GEORGE D. STRAYER. 


Lay control and professional leadership 
are essential means for providing an 
efficient program of education for any 
community. 

FRANK W. BALLOv. 


Children need six and seven hours a 
day of large muscle activity in the years 
from eight to fourteen if they are to lay 
down an organic base to stand for life. 
Home study, as it deprives them of this 
activity, is legalized criminality. 

Jay B. Nasu. 


The issue before the people of the United 
States is not ‘‘Can we afford to maintain 
the educational service?” But rather 
“Can we afford not to maintain and to 
improve it?” 

GEORGE D. STRAYER. 

I eliminate in one fell swoop the low I. Q. 
In the twenty years that I have been at it 
I have never found a good teacher or been 
able to make one of an individual of below 
average intelligence. I kept one teacher 
five years because of her good intentions, 
hard work, and remarkable idealism, but 
my conscience smites me now when, as an 
educator recently said, I try to visualize 
the scars left on the minds of those en- 
trusted to her care as I observe the scars 
of a bungling surgeon. It is a fallacy to 
try to make intellectual leaders out of 
people with less than average intelligence. 

O. A. WirsIc. 


Garfield’s definition of an ideal univer- 
sity never described teaching conditions 
in the public schools. The picture of the 
old woman who lived in a shoe more nearly 
portrays the correct situation. 

WILLIAM A. WETZEL. 


There is perhaps nothing that America 
needs more than an adequate occupational 
planning commission. What we need 
urgently is an occupational planning com- 
mission in the United States—some inde- 
pendent expert body that would determine 
the number of people needed in each 
occupation, and continue to redetermine 
that at short intervals. 

Harotp F. CLark. 


BOOKS 

Books are the open avenue down which, 
like kings coming to be crowned, great ideas 
and inspirations move to the abbey of 
man’s soul. There are some people still 
left who understand perfectly what Fenelon 
meant when he said, “If the crowns of all 
the kingdoms of the empire were laid down 
at my feet in exchange for my books and 
my love of reading, I would spurn them 
all.”—Ernest Dressel North. 


COMMENTS ON OUR EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS BY EDUCATORS AND 
LEADERS AT WASHINGTON 


(From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1932.) 


Comments of the nation’s educators and 
public men at the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association just held 
in Washington centered largely on financial 
problems. Some of the pithy comments 
follow: 


The very first obligation upon the 
national resources is the undiminished 
financial support of the public schools. 
We cannot afford to lose any ground in 
education.—President Hoover. 

If the schools are crippled now, the 
colleges will be later, either through 
reductions in their funds or through gross 
defects in the preparation of their stu- 
dents.—President Robert M. Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago. 


Let the home look after teeth and 
tonsils, dress and nourishment, recreation 
and religion, and the mounting cost of 
education will soon come to a happy 
halting.—President R. B. von Kleinsmid of 
the University of Southern California, 
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Perhaps our school educations helped to. 
reduce old-fashioned criminality, but in the 
meantime automobiles and machine guns 
and prohibition have made new kinds of 
crime immensely profitable and moderately 
safe.—Professor David Snedden of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


The principal of a small rural high school 
complained that his pupils were not 
interested in their studies. Iasked him what 
they were interested in. The answer was one 
of the most revealing I have ever heard. 
He said, ‘‘The bus ride.’’ The bus ride 
took those children out of their squalid 
homes. It gave them companionship. 
It carried them along one of industry’s 
new highways. It took them up the 
hillside and deposited them in a place 
where society, unfortunately, had made no 
adequate provision for their reception. 
—Dean Charles H. Judd of the University 
of Chicago School of Education. New 
York Times, February 28, 1932. 


“THE VERY FIRST OBLIGATION” 


President Hoover’s closing message to 
thousands of superintendents, principals, 
teacher’s and others interested i in education 
who gathered last week in Washington 
should be carried back to every community 
in the United States and should ultimately 
reach the remotest district school. His 
amply demonstrated devotion to the wel- 
fare of children gives weight to his words 
beyond thousands that might be spoken 
by others: 

“The very first obligation upon the 
national resources is the undiminished 
financial support of the public schools. 
We cannot afford to lose ground in educa- 
cation. That is neither economy nor good 
government.” 

No words need be added to these. None 
should be subtracted.—New York Times, 
February 28, 1932. 


K. E. A. HONOR ROLL 


Enrollments received on 100% basis since last 
report: 


County Superintendent 
BARD 6555055 « caine Sawsesekane Ray N. Dryden 
Lo See ea ees Anna L. Bertram 
OS aes W. Witten Horton 
Te Senn ee ene Noah Loy : 





County Superintendent 
PANTNORUNCE «5.5 :0i5:s cies mine belongs F. F. McDowell 
Cer ee ere R. N. Beauchamp 
ROUDEIANG. «25506 ons yuesies ....Ewing Wilson 
SEIU oe eben keah una eames hae J. W. Cook 
SUGOHE? ss 3265 ee rr D. H. Norris 
oe ens se ee a J. O. Webster 
LOCOS EN, Bap meee ire ers eee Marie R. Turner 
PGPIEAN os. coi ocsuion ca eae wea nnnee J. W. Dillehay 
DUTR SS eae ne ae Gertie M. Lindsey 
MRRP Cura iai cee hoeck oe bam Geo. Evans 
Ll EES eee ee ee R. G. Vass 
DRMUNOY cerns ae enn swan we sae Gee Sane R. M. Hill 
LMS SETS 1 Ce ee eye J. F. McWhorter 
PERN cca cows Soa wane W. T. McClain 
ETE TET PE Te Fay Ward Little 
SCCCS eee Oaee eames Eda S. Taylor 
Denne once oc a ee ee N. G. Martin 
JL OLS OS ee eee aes tae ee Mrs. Luella E. Abney 
£2) 75 RE aR eer ani reine nara ee Jas. M. Holt 
ALLE EN ee ee Seay J. L. Harmon 
BME cies ae SR aS Mrs. Mollie H. Greene 
NOAW ARES eine tas hee ow aeaewe J. W. Snyder 
Cities and Towns Superintendent 
RALESPGANC <5. W a oly SGiss.o eee sea C. T. Canon 
Shree EGinG School |... 6.5, <<.s550'6's G. N. Unthank 
BS MUERUSUN Gc tcre ic cea pian oe Gicevew nore Walter F. Coop 
MAMAN oe a ich RAK ese eee O. B. Dabney 
er 1G . SaaS eee eee eeaete Chas. J. Petrie 
Ce ES aS See neta A. L. Townsend 
Ferguson School, Somerset......... V. D. Roberts 


Geo. H. Tingley School, Louisville. Sallie J. Snyder 
College of Engineering, University of Kentucky 


SMUD ont, ca esis ss sons ee Gemma G. W. Campbell 
AVAMUL US IOTAITIES fo coo es averse eae ONO G. T. Catron 
DP UBOIELOWN 656 sine a susan see wwe A. R. Thomas 
REMOTING 5c aS a wuGsowanesmiern.. se W. D. Chilton 
LT Co ee eee SUS ape ager G. H. England 
Kent Sard Female Orphan School, 

iY C2), a ee Ee Lucy Peterson 
ISTAY sevice see ose hak uworsawe sue H. E. Payne 
Colie: e of Education, 7 of 

PGOTEUCKY. 5 0.5.5: 6:00, 5% Dean William S. Taylor 
Training School, University of Kentucky 
eG MINANA. sae een Scheu Namanes ows W. E. Lawson 
Columbia and Adair County High 

cco) a er Morris B. Vaughn 
MERIIRE Sic s Seal amnion sei etenne C. V. Snapp 
SGT ea uints sao wien Galeic oe E. A. Skillman 
LRAT ORS LE V1 eae pa ear John A. Jones 
Shawnee School, Louisville...... Julia T. Steinberg 
Irvington High School... ......0.0000+ J. G. Harrod 
PMB OROE Soule asia wis bein aa sau weiaces Elbert Bell 
LOR AMPEU ENE So. 5 Shieh tices sean eee See C. F. Martin 
lg STL ee ee eee: H. A. Babb 
RAIA visas incase Ria io Aa aoa woos J. T. Embry 
ISOC RWIHIG 016 5 ins. 0 > oeaaeseiiewee Eric M. Martin 
Edmonton Graded and High School. James M. Ennis 
PAIN icin Sale cae Gee oes Ss sie W. M. Wesley 
5. Stoddard Johnston School, 

RRRMAIE RINE oo se aries Lillian Logan 
ATION 9 i costs we iss .s Seba eee A. P. Prather 
PARA SE A oii wlan oee aia Neal A. Ranson 
RSPR TIA SU ENIO SG aioe io 0 9 is sac iaavalelocs Fred E. Conn 
BREEN RIMMING: © 50055 4's. e040 0s see Add Tarter 
PASI Ss oss sans :anes:40 0 ints 2 W's:s are D. D. Moseley 
RSME oss i nase aie aia e's a Ghee Nisa x0.0 19 A. C. Duncan 
Henry Clay School, Louisville...... Marian Curry 
Forkland High School........... Jack Thompson 
PROGR ENWINES 6 50:05. <i s.0eia\e aiavea 3:5 William J. Boyd 
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Cities and Towns Superintendents 
Albert S. Brandeis School, 

eG IS VIN Cs 6. c:e ss oso 5 6 518 Jennie T. Summers 
Grahn Graded School............. Herman Horton 
Hazelwood School, Louisville.......... Elsa Stutz 
Delta Zeta Community Center, 

IR seas: <ias 70 1010906 0 a)ee sis Anna Louise Buck 
‘CYS: Cle OS Ane ges eter oe aceacn rar D. P. Curry 
Ad 71 ee Se eee OO nano ceEnorerc. L. C. Bosley 
Perryville High School........ H. A. Cocanougher 
AICS EEE A aco o's ca aio ors sielotere laces A. W. Glasgow 
SNE Lo | an Somer arc James R. Welch 
VES 7 ee OnnAne Oe Srricnan cc John Shaw 
Hikes Graded School.............. Geneva Gibson 
TGUETRIGER co eieiecowa Sins Suit sisi so os D. J. Miller 
LaGrange Graded and Oldham County 

AHEM CHOGN 50.615: x50h0:0:6:9.920051¢5'5.16 088 H. R. Kirk 





The Central Kentucky Music Educators 
held their second meeting on Saturday 
afternoon, January 9, at the University of 
Kentucky in Lexington. The program 
consisted of talks and demonstrations by 
members of the university faculty. Miss 
Josephine Parker discussed ‘Primary 
Methods in Music,” taking up briefly the 
modern trends in eurhythmics, reading 
music without syllables, and the Unit Sys- 
tem in classroom instruction, the last phase 
being illustrated by a demonstration of work 
done by a class studying the subject of 
“Africa.” Mr. Elmer G. Sulzer presented 
a capable demonstration cf ‘Class Methods 
in the Teaching of Woodwind Instruments, 
stressing the psychological approach to the 
study of the instrument. The program 
was preceded by a luncheon at Teacup Inn, 

The group was organized on November 
21, 1931, at which time the following 
officers were elected: President, Professor 
Ralph Rigby, Berea; Vice-President, 
Margaret M. Smith, Winchester; Recording 
Secretary, Ellen S. Blanding, Paris; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mildred Lewis, Lex- 
ington. The organization has among its 
aims the raising of general standards of 
music education, the raising of our own 
professicnal standards, keeping pace with 
modern trend in music educaticen through 
discussions and demonstrations, and a 
promotion of friendly social relationship 
within the profession. 

The next meeting will be on Saturday 
March 12th. 


RADIO TALKS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY 


Twenty series of radio talks on general 
education, daily farm programs, and five 


musical presentations a week make up the 
University of Kentucky radio schedule 
over WHAS, Louisville, the first six months 
of 1932. The three hundred and eighty- 
eight programs comprising this schedule 
will be presented in the University studios 
in Lexington and transmitted by specially 
engineered telephone circuits to the main 
control room of WHAS, Louisville. 

A valuable series on ‘‘World Events,” by 
Dr. Frank L. McVey, President of the 
University of Kentucky, will be given each 
four weeks, while Dr. Paul H. Clyde, 
professor of history, has scheduled four 
talks on ‘‘The American Foreign Policy in 
Asia.” 

For the business and commercial man, 
the College of Commerce, University of 
Kentucky, has arranged four series of 
talks titled respectively ‘‘Chats on Sales- 
manship,” ‘‘Popular Talks on Insurance,” 
“The Stock Market,” and ‘Anti-Trust 
Legislation.” 

Parents will appreciate the fifteen pro- 
grams on ‘“‘Parental Education,’’ the first 
seven of which will deal with ‘‘the newer 
psychology and the child’’ and the last 
seven on “the newer education and the 
child.” The literary minded will want to 
tune into the “‘Monthly Book Reviews” 
“Europe off the Beaten Path,” ‘The 
Gallery of Literary Portraits,’ and “Great 
Kentucky Writers.’’ Incidentally this last 
series, coupled with ‘‘Days Afield in Ken- 
tucky,’’ and ‘‘Kentucky Folklore Plays,” 
constitute a trilogy that will have especial 
appeal to natives of the Bluegrass State. 





DON’T 


When I have quit this mortal shore 

And mosey ’round this earth no more, 

Don’t weep, don’t sigh, don’t grieve, don’t sob; 
I may have struck a better job. 


Don’t go and buy a large bouquet 
For which you'll find it hard to pay. 
Don’t hang around me, looking blue; 
I may be better off than you. 


Don’t tell folks that I was a saint, 
Or any old thing that I ain’t. 

If you have dope like that to spread 
Please hand it out before I’m dead. 


If you have roses, bless your soul, 

Just pin one in my buttonhole 

Today, while I’m alive and well 

And while its message it may tell. 
—Author Unknown. 
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EmILy K. HENDERSON 


The Board of Education of Flemings- 
burg city schools has had a picture of Mrs. 
Emily K. Henderson placed in the hall of 
the City High School Building in recogni- 
tion of her forty years of service in the 
public school system of the county. She 
has been connected with the city high 
school in Flemingsburg for the past twenty 
years. She is still vigorous and active, 
and a live, capable teacher. She still 
keeps up her college work and expects to 
complete her work for her college degree 
shortly. It is a fine spirit for boards of 
education to give recognition to teachers 
who have given long periods of public 
service in teaching, and one which more 
boards of education should emulate. Such 
action helps to keep before us the idea that 
teaching must be a real profession. 


AROUND THE WORLD AFTER A BUG 


Dr. W. D. Funkhouser, Dean of the 
Graduate School and head of the Depart- 
ment of Zoology at the University of Ken- 
tucky, has completed arrangements for 
a collecting trip around the globe in 
the search for insects of the family Mem- 
bracidae, a group on which he has been 
working for many years and of which he 
has the largest collection in the world. 

Since these bugs are found most abun- 
dantly in the tropics, Doctor Funkhouser 
plans to follow the summer around the 
world. He will sail from New York for 
Cuba and from there through the Panama 








Dr. W. D. FUNKHOUSER 


Canal to the west coast of Mexico before 
sailing westward from San Francisco. 

He will spend two weeks in Hawaii and 
three weeks in Japan and the Inland Sea 
and then join a party of entomologists of 
Lingnan University in Canton. 

From China he will go to the Philippines 
where he will be associated with entomol- 
ogists of the Philippine Bureau of Science 
who are exploring the islands of that group. 

After leaving the Philippines, Doctor 
Funkhouser will visit the South Sea 
Islands, working chiefly in Borneo, Java, 
and Sumatra. A considerable length of 
time will be spent in the Federated Malay 
states and in Northern India along the 
Ganges and in the Himalaya Mountains 
near the foot of Mt. Everest. From India 
he will go to Ceylon and from there sail 
directly for the east coast of Africa. 

He expects to work down the east coast 
to South Africa where at Capetown and 
Pretoria he will have the opportunity of 
seeing certain anthropological types which 
have been discovered in that region. He 
will then continue his way north into 
Central Africa. Doctor Funkhouser hopes 
to find in Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, and 
Angola, new species of his favorite bugs. 
He will then proceed to Portuguese West 
Africa, and sail from the west coast to 
England, stopping on the way at the 
Canary Islands. 

He will study at the British Museum 
and at some of the other European 
museums before returning to this country. 
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The Kentucky Education Association 
and Other Organizations Oppose 
Reduction in School Revenues 


The following protest was presented to 
the joint appropriation committees of the 
House and Senate on February 23rd. 


To the Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky and the General Assembly in 
Session Assembled: 


The Kentucky Education Association, 
representing fifteen thousand school teachers 
in all phases of education in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky; the Kentucky Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, representing five 
hundred local organizations with an aggre- 
gate membership of twenty-two thousand; 
the Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, representing a membership of 
approximately twenty thousand; the Ken- 
tucky Association of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, representing 
two hundred organizations with a member- 
ship of three thousand from business and 
professional women in the Commonwealth ; 
and the Kentucky-Tennessee District of 
Kiwanis International, representing a mem- 
bership of one thousand five hundred 
business and professional men in the 
State of Kentucky, desire to present to you 
the following statement. 

1. We present for your inspection the 
signatures of 39,811 citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky from all 
walks of life, protesting against the pro- 
posed 15 per cent cut for educational pur- 
poses in the budget bill now pending before 
the General Assembly, and proposed by the 
House Committees on rules and appro- 
priations. These signatures are here for 
your inspection. This petition will be 
left on file with the State Department of 
Education. 

2. Weare in entire sympathy with the 
administration in its efforts to balance the 
State’s Budget. We stand for economy 
and efficiency in the administration of the 
public school system, including elementary, 
secondary, and institutions of higher 
learning, and all other activities of govern- 
ment in the various departments of the 
Commonwealth. 

3. We realize that the making of the 
State’s Budget is an intricate and difficult 


process that only persons who have given 
the matter serious thought and deliberation 
can understand. Moreover, we realize 
that a knowledge of the laws of the Com- 
monwealth is necessary to a proper under- 
standing of the State’s Budget. 


THE RESULTS OF OuR STUDIES OF THE 
PENDING BuDGET BILL 


Data prepared by school statisticians 
and tax specialists appended to this 
petition bear out the following statements 
which we present for your consideration: 

4, That the principal items which have 
been cut in the pending budget from the 
budget of the last year are public education 
and public welfare organizations. 

5. That increases have been provided 
in the administrative offices at Frankfort 
in most instances. These increases are 
sufficient to stand a 15 per cent cut in 
budgets and leave them in the same 
financial position as they were the last 
fiscal year. 

6. That a cut from last year’s expendi- 
tures for public education has already been 
provided in the pending budget bill, the 
total cut being $1,900,000 or 18 per cent; 
whereas many administrative departments 
represent an actual budgetary increase. 

7. An additional cut of 15 per cent from 
educational funds of the State would result 
in further reduction from the present 
pending budget of $1,280,000 or an aggre- 
gate reduction of 30.5 per cent (approx- 
imately %). This, we believe, is an 
entirely unfair discrimination against pub- 
lic education. 

8. The estimates obtained from the 
State Tax Commission, or shrinkages in 
local school revenue for next year are 
approximately 13 per cent for the State asa 
whole. This represents additional losses 
to the school system for elementary and 
secondary education in the State. The 


General Assembly of Kentucky is in no 
sense responsible for the losses due to 
shrinkages in local school revenues, but 
they must be taken into consideration. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Teachers, school supply men, etc., to sell our well- 
known line of PLAYGROUND APPARATUS for 
schools, parks, and home yards. Time payments to 
responsible customers. Quick factory shipments. 
Liberal commissions to agents. No samples or in- 
vestment of any kind required. Write for details. 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO., 3521 DeKalb St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





9. Kentucky ranks in average expendi- 
ture per child of school age forty-fourth 
among the states, according to Frank M. 
Phillips’ Educational Rank of States, 1930. 
American School Board Journal, February 
1932. In expenditure per teachers’ salaries 
Kentucky ranks thirty-fifth (same author- 
ity). Kentucky ranks third in salaries of 
State employees other than public school 
teachers. In other words, the average 
salary for teachers in Kentucky in 1930-31, 
was $904 (Kentucky Biennial Report), 
and her other State employees was $2,210 
(State Government 1932), while the State 
School Fund in 1916 was 37.8 per cent of 
the total State revenue; in 1931 it had 
dropped to 13.9 per cent. 

10. We thank you for the privilege 
of presenting this matter, and trust that 
our statements may have careful considera- 
tion at your hands. 

We attach hereto a statement prepared 
by Dr. J. W. Martin, tax specialist, offering 
several solutions to the State financial 
problem. These propositions are sub- 
mitted for your consideration. 


Respectfully submitted: 


J. W. BRADNER, President Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 
Mrs. JAMES G. SHEEHAN, State 
President Kentucky Congress of 

Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. FANNIEBELLE SUTHERLAND, 
President Kentucky Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

HARPER GATTON, Vice-President 
Kiwanis International. 

Harry V. McCuesney, Repre- 
senting Boards of Education in 
Kentucky. a °°; 

SyBIL Mappox, President Ken- 
tucky Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. 

R. E. Wittiams, Secretary Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 

E. F. BrrckHEeaD, President De- 
partment of Sup erintendence. 
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WHAT WE CAN AFFORD 
By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


There are many good things which we 
can afford, regardless of our circumstances, 

We can all afford to give freely the best 
that we have, because in giving we have it 
doubly. 

We can well afford to doubt a seeming 
injustice, because God’s law is sure. 

We can well afford to be tolerant of the 
opinions of others, because if we are 
growing—our own views are certain to 
change. 

We can well afford to believe that which J 
is good, because only the good is true. 

We can well afford a seeming sacrifice 
for the right, because any other side is a 
losing side. 

We can well afford any effort which adds 
to the richness of our inner life, because 
any good from without can reach us only 
through an affinity with the good we have 
cultivated within. 

We can well afford to be cheerful in 
apparent defeat, for we have not lost 
irreparably while we still have the spirit 
to cheer. 

Principles alone are enduring. Person- 
ality, appearance, mannerisms, all these 
change continually. 

Serving God is doing good to man.—The 
Kansas Teacher. 


If there were no education there would 
be no business. As important as business 
may be to learning, there could be little 
business, if any, were it not for education. 
The caveman feels no need of an electric 
refrigerator. But lift him up, better him, 
inspire in him the first feeble spark of 
curiosity, send him to school. When he 
emerges he will want an ever-increasing 
number of things. As he seeks to improve 
himself the marts of the business world will 
expand. Most costly of all things in the 
world is ignorance.—Willis A. Sutton, 
President National Education Association. 
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THE THREE ESSENTIALS 


Location - 





Service 


Comfort 


HE atmosphere of The Brown reminds 
you of visiting in a large private home. 
Your every want and need is consid- 

















ered here - - - real hospitality greets you - - - 
courtesy is the keynote - - - comfort is a mat- 
y ter of course. Train and bus stations nearby. 
ch we 4 A convenient garage for your car. Single 
ances, rooms $3.00 up - - - double $5.00 up. 
c best 4 It will be a pleasure to make your reserva- 
ave it ~ tion for the K. E. A. and to arrange for group 
: Pl meetings, luncheons and banquets. 
eming Py 
che) THE BROWN HOTEL 
> are dn ¥Y¥v+ FOURTH AND BROADWAY 
in to 8 ni} Louisville - - Kentucky 
whe a J. GRAHAM BROWN, President 
‘+ HAROLD E. HARTER, Manager 
crifice 
e isa 
ads] DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS SERVES AS CHEMISTRY DEPART- 
a ; , MENT HEAD, TWENTY-FIVE 
only The Department of Fine Arts, of which YEARS 
have § Lewis H. Horton, head of the Music 
__. § Department of Morehead State Teachers Dr. Franklin E. Tuttle came to the 
ul in § College is chairman, is pleased to announce University of Kentucky in 1906 as professor 
lost § certain minor activities of the department of chemistry and head of the department. 
spirit § during the year. It has been the feeling He has served in that capacity for twenty- 
of many members of the department that five years and during that time has brought 
tson- § the Art Section and Music Section would recognition to his department and to him- 
these § both be benefited by greater independence self through the execution of his regular 
in organization. This was found to be duties and several important laboratory 
—The § constitutional and Mrs. Lena Hillerich, developments. 
director of Art in the Louisville schools, has Doctor Tuttle is a graduate of Amherst 
been appointed chairman of the Art and hasa PH.D., degree from the University 
_ Section. mre of Goettingen in Germany. He has made 
sl The organization of the Central Ken- extensive studies in crystallography and 
little tucky Music Educators, a gesture sponsored has developed important laboratory appli- 
ese and encouraged by the Music Section of ances. He has also made _ interesting 
one the Kentucky Education Association, isan investigaticns of oils from seeds. 
‘his effort to facilitate and expedite the work He is a member of the Sigma X1, honor- 
— of the various organizations which concern ary scientific fraternity, the American 
n he @ music teachers by sectional groups which Association of University Professors, is a 
oak ng shall meet oftener than annually. It is fellow in the American Association for the 
ai hoped that the School Music Sections of Advancement of Science, is a member of 
| wil both the Kentucky Music Teachers As- the French and German Academies of 
1 the  SCciation and of the Kentucky Education Science, and is listed in ‘Men of Science, 
ston, Association will benefit and co-operate in besides having many other honors of a 
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scientific nature. 








New Books 


THE INQUISITIVE WINsLows, by Lydia 
Lion Roberts and Mary E. Pinnell. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1932; 302 pages. Price $0.76. 


“The ‘Inquisitive Winslows” is a sup- 
plementary reader containing thirty-four 
interesting stories about three inquisitive 
children. At the end of each story are 
helps for study and enjoyment. 


THE EssENTIALS OF SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
by Ralph E. House and Edwin K. Mapes. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1932; 296 pages. Price $1.40. 


Convinced that too many non-essentials 
have been taught to students in elementary 
Spanish, Professors House and Mapes have 
developed a new organization of grammar 
that will be of interest both to the advocates 
of much and early reading and to those who 
wish to make teaching of the essentials 
more effective. The book was carefully 
tried out and revised before publication. 


A L’EnseE1IGn Du Coo, by E. Saxelby. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; 179 pages. Price $0.80. 


This little book provides reading of a 
simple yet not too childish a type for 
pupils in first year French classes. The 
author has followed the psychology used in 
teaching reading to children in that he has 
interesting illustrations to appeal to the 
reader. This book shculd prove unusually 
helpful in teaching beginning French. 


Extson Basic READERS, GRADES Four, 
FIvE, AND Six, by William H, Elson and 
Wiliam S. Gray. Published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1931. 


Books Four, Five, and Six of the Elson 
Basic Readers have been prepared with the 
same scientific thoroughness as the readers 
for the early grades, but in no case has 
interesting material been sacrificed. A 
glance at the table of contents of any one 
of these volumes will reveal many varied 
types of literature—‘‘realistic and fanciful 
tales, humorous and informative selec- 
tions, stories that are classic and stories 
that are modern.”’ All material has been 


chosen because of its appeal to boys and 
girls. 





CoMPLETE GEORGE WASHINGTON Pro- 
GRAMS, by Alma Laird. Published by 
Noble and Noble, New York City, 1931, 
167 pages. Price $1.50. 


This book is what its name indicates—a 
complete Washington program for every 
grade from the first through the eighth, 
The materials suggested are interesting 
and offer opportunities for all of the chil- 
dren to participate. The staging is simple, 
thus making it possible for almost any 
school to offer any of the productions 
suggested. This little book should prove 
useful to the busy teacher. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, by Thora Thors- 
mark. Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1931; 293 pages. 
Price $0.80. 

In this volume the author has endeavored 
to combine and supplement the letters, 
memoirs, and biographical studies of 
Washington into a unified narrative. The 
book has been prepared for the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Washing- 
ton and attempts to present a side of his 
life that is sometimes lost sight of in the 
brilliant light of his military achievements. 
It is beautifully bound in blue and geld 
and attracts the reader’s attention im- 
mediately. 


A WorKBOOK IN LATIN COMPREHEN- 
sION, by John Flagg Gummere. Published 
by Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
1932; 162 pages. Price $0.64. 


This workbook has been prepared for 
use in the third and fourth years of Latin 
in the secondary school. The book con- 
tains sixty prose and twenty poetry 
passages, all carefully selected with refer- 
ence to vocabulary and content. This book 
will be found useful in making Latin more 
worth while in the high school. 


LaRRA’s SELECTED Essays, edited dy 
Caroline B. Bourland. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1932; 225 
pages. Price $1.00. 


This little volume contains some of the 
essays of D. Mariano Jcse de Larra chosen 
for use in college Spanish classes. All of 
the essays are in Spanish. The notes are 
full and the vocabulary complete. 
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NuMBER Stories, Book I, by J. W. 
Studebaker, W. C. Findley, F. B. Knight, 
and William S. Gray. Published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1932; 144 pages. 
Price $0.60. 


Number Stories, Book I, enables children 
to relate to the printed page the arithmetic 
they have acquired informally. It pro- 
vides a teacher with a tool such as she has 
never had before for presenting a balanced 
program for formal arithmetic. This book 
is intended for use in the second semester 
of grade one. where it will offer little reading 
difficulty to the average child. 


PETER AND Nancy IN Europe, by 
Mildred Houghton Comfort. Published by 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 1932; 
208 pages. Price $0.75, 

This is a delightful story reader to give 
children a better understanding of people 
in far away lands. The illustrations are 
remarkably good and will appeal to chil- 
drea. Such books as this will tend to 
bring about a better international under- 
standing and better international good will. 
They will also give children an apprecia- 
tion of the older countries of the world. 


THREE Stories, by Balzac, edited with 
introduction, notes, and vocabularies, by 
George D. Morris. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1932; 
285 pages. 

The three stories included in this new 
group are representative of Balzac, one 
of the world’s greatest novelists, in the 
field of the short story. They are offered 
to the public in order that Balzac may be 
better known as a writer of short stories. 
It is doubtful if a more interesting presen- 
tation of Balzac’s life is to be found in any 
classroom text. Questions and topics for 
discussion help the student to secure a 
better understanding of the stories and a 
keener appreciation of the artistry of the 
writer. 


ADVENTURES IN Fact AND Fancy, by 
Frances Lillian Taylor. Published by 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 1932; 
304 pages. Price $0.84. 

This is another delightful story reader 
of “fact and fancy.”’ It contains stories 


of safety and health, animal and bird 
stories, stories of children at play, stories 
of children in far lands, and of children of: 


long ago. The illustrations are attractive 
and the content appealing. 


HEALTH WorKBOOK, by Philip L. Riley, 
Merritt A. Wight, and William L. Connor, 
Published by Allyn and Bacon, New York, 
1931; 151 pages. 

This book has been planned primarily 
as a junior high school pupil’s workbook. 
The exercises were selected to help pupils 
of the junior high school age to overcome 
the physical defects and bad health habits 
which are most common among them. 
If followed with any degree of care the 
book should be of great use to pupils of 
junior high school age. It contains a 
wealth of materials, as well as valuable 
suggestions to pupils of this age. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
LEAGUE, OF Nations, by Paul K. Walp. 
Published by the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, 1931; 183 pages. Price $2.00. 

The Constitutional Development of the 
League of Nations is an historical and 
interpretative account of the relations of 
the Council and the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The study is based 
on the actual minutes and records of the 
meetings of these two bodies and on the 
author’s personal observations of some 
of the meetings. It deals with the func- 
tions and relations of the Council and 
Assembly as proposed in the drafts and 
plans prior to the meetings of the League 
of Nations Commission; shows the process 
of allocating duties to these two bodies; 
and traces the subsequent changes in the 
exercise of these functions through the 
entire eleven years of the League. As 
there is no agency to interpret the meaning 
of the covenant, this study is especially 
important. This study should be of 
particular interest to those who desire to 
know what the League of Nations really is 
and how it operates. 


METHODS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
by Frederick Lamson Whitney. Published 
by D. Appleton and Company, New York 
City, 1931; 335 pages. Price $2.25. 

This volume combines the values of a 
handbook of instruction and a source 
book in educational research. It has 
been prepared to be of assistance to 
students in the preparation of master’s 
theses and doctor’s dissertations. 








The Kentucky Education Association 
Files Protest with the General 
Assembly 


The following protest, supported by the signatures of 39,811 citizens of the Com- 
monwealth was presented to the joint appropriation committees of the House and Senate 
at 3:00 o’clock February 23, 1932, in the House of Representatives. The number of 
signatures contributed by counties are indicated. 


To THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF KENTUCKY: 


The persons whose names are signed below are citizens of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and 
respectfully present to you the following petition: 

That the proposed flat cut of fifteen percent from the State’s financial budget recommended recently 
by a committee of the House of Representatives not be applied to the public school system of the State, 
the office of the State Department of Education, the State Teachers Colleges, or to the University of Ken- 
tucky. Such a step would, in our judgment, be disastrous to the educational system of the State, and 
leave the schools in a position from which they would not recover for years to come. It would result in 
cutting the salaries of a large group of already underpaid teachers, make heavy financial burdens on the 
educational systems of the poorer counties of the Commonwealth, cripple the work of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and be disastrous to the work of state-supported institutions of higher learning in Ken- 
tucky. It would so hamper the work of the State Teachers Colleges that they would find it extremely 
difficult to carry on adequate teacher-training programs for the State. We believe that adequate funds 
for financing the State can be obtained from other sources without crippling the educational system of the 
Commonwealth. 
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